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PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF THE SOCIETY 


1. The investigation of alleged telepathy, visions and 
apparitions, dowsing, monitions, premonitions, automatic 
writing, and other forms cf automatism (as speaking, draw- 
ing, etc.) psychometry, coincidental dreams, clairvoyance 
and clairaudience, predictions, physical phenomena (such 
~ as materialization, telekinesis, rapping and other sounds), 
and in short, all types of mediumistic and metapsychical 
phenomena. 


2. The collection, classification, study and publication 
of reports dealing with the phenomena designated above, 
from first-hand acquaintance and seemingly in good faith. 
Members especially, but also non-members, are asked to 
supply data or to give information where such may be 
obtained. Names connected with phenomena must be sup- 
plied, but on request these will be treated as confidential. 


8. The maintenance of a Library on all subjects em- 
braced in psychical research, and bordering thereupon. 
Contributions of books and periodical files will be welcomed 
and acknowledged in the JournaL. — 


4. Encouragement of the formation of local groups in 
all parts of the country which will co-operate with and 
report to the American Society; and the encouragement of 
qualified individuals disposed to give attention to investiga- 
tion with like co-operation. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


S we anticipated, the passing of Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle has been the 
signal for a greatly increased pub- 

licity in regard to psychie matters. 
Jspecially this is the case in England, from 
which country an immense volume of press 
references to the subject in all its phases 
has reached us. On looking through this 
mass of cuttings, we are impressed with 
the generally sympathetic tone of their 
contents and with the indications of an 
enhaneed seriousness of attention given to 
the question of survival and of the supra- 
normal powers of the mind and ‘‘psyche’’ 
in man. There are discordant notes, but 
these appear to emanate chiefly from cleri- 
eal sourees and to evince a certain obsti- 
nacy of theological prejudice not too well 
fortified by knowledge of what constitutes 
the real aim of psychic research or the evi- 
dence of faets accumulated through past 
decades. 

In particular we are struck by the new 
emphasis placed by some of the leading 
Scottish papers upon the necessity of dis- 
crimination between the true and false phe- 
nomena of mediumship, and the point is 
strongly insisted on that an attitude of 
general denial is no longer to be main- 
tained. In other papers the need for re- 
straint in regard to hasty announcements 
of the return of the great protagonist of 
the movement is strongly urged, and the 
fear is expressed lest the claims already 
being made from many sources should from 
their shallow and premature nature 
‘““cheapen’’ the whole subject and vul- 
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garize it to the extent of bringing about a 
reaction of an unfavorable nature. There 
is real danger of this. In regard to some 
of the communications printed, nothing 
short of rank credulity could account for 
their acceptance. The will-to-believe is 
paramount at the moment. 


‘*Too Soon.’’ 


Under this heading The North Mail and 
Neweastle Chronicle carries the following 
editorial in its issue for July 21st. We need 
make no apology for reproducing it as it 
stands: 

‘*Sir Arthur Conan Doyle was destined 
from the very moment of his lamented 
death to become the subject of countless 
spiritualist experiments. The thing was 
inevitable. Yet old-fashioned folk, and 
many who are not noticeably behind the 
times, must regret that the stampede to 
open up communication across the fron- 
tier between the here and the hereafter 
should have begun with such headlong 
promptitude. In no matter what light we 
regard the mortal transition, decent feel- 
ing, confirmed by deep natural instinct, 
would seem to require from us a grave and 
restrained behavior in its presence. 

“Truth, admittedly, is great and ought 
to prevail. The experimenters doubtless 
are concerned only for the cause of truth. 
Even the truth, however, is helped by pru- 
dence in its display. Be ye as cunning as 
serpents and as innocent as doves. The 
inevitability of spirit messages from Sir 
Arthur and the haste to procure them have 
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already produced an increase of disbelief. 

_ The urge, many an open-minded spectator 
concludes, has evoked the message. Spir- 
itualists would have done more wisely had 
they waited on events; and had they, in the 
interval, studied to be quiet.’’ 

There is another type of publicity in 
connection with psychic communications 
which is even more mischievous in its re- 
actions than any mere personal announce- 
ment of a return from the ‘‘other side.’’ 
We mean the dissemination of predictions 
of clairvoyants, automatists, and trance 
mediums concerning alleged coming events 
often of a highly sensational nature and 
involving ecataclysms and disasters of all 
sorts; wars, pestilences, earthquakes and 
subsidence of land areas. 

These predictions were bad enough in 
the last century, from the days of Baxter 
and his ‘‘forty coming wonders’’ onwards, 
but they were the work of so-called evan- 
gelical religionists and were based upon 
individual interpretations of the Book of 
Daniel with its prophetic times and seasons 
and the Apocalypse with all its mystical 
imagery of the Final Tribulations. Legions 
of small preachers arose to spread their 
teachings among the ignorant and super- 


stitious and both by weekly newspapers 
and pamphlets filled with lurid description 
of the horrors to come, their fears were 
played upon and despair was planted in 


the minds of many. Both in England and 
America this type of religious sensational- 
ism flourished and its baneful effects have 
never been eradicated. The churches seem 
to have done little if anything to check a 
scandalous abuse of popular credulity 
which has done more to engender religious 
mania and to fill the asylums on both sides 
of the Atlantic than any outbreak of emo- 
tional spiritualism could possibly achieve. 

In England the evil was accentuated 
when people of better education (who 
nevertheless were ready to subordinate their 
commonsense to theological bias) began to 
take a hand in the work of promulgating 
these prophetic terrors. And when science 
(of a sort) was enlisted in their advocacy, 
it was manifest that the disease had taken 
firm hold of the body of society. Dr. Grat- 
tan Guinness made himself master of the 
calculus of planetary conjunctions in or- 
der to inculeate his doctrines of the ‘‘ pro- 
phetic times’’ and his work was a monu- 
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mental edifice of Old Testament bricks 
cemented with astronomical concrete. Then 
came Piazzi Smyth the excitable Seotch 
astronomer who for the first time unveiled 
to an astonished world the mysteries provi- 
dentially hidden in the measures of the 
Great Pyramid of Egypt! This man gave 
a new lease of life to the dire predictions 
of the ranting preachers and his work has 
gone on in spite of all proof of its entire 
unsoundness even in fundamental data. By 
this time something in the nature of a 
‘*prophetic complex’’ had been well estab- 
lished in the Anglo-Saxon mind and the 
anticipation of an Armageddon had become 
a familiar and almost inevitable thought. 
Wherever the Protestant faith in its Old 
Testament form prevailed, there, even in 
the counsels of the social and civil govern- 
ors—even in the courts of royalty itself— 
this weed took root. The absorption of the 
Old Testament tradition by those about the 
European courts is an undeniable fact and 
that it has led to the belief that certain na- 
tions constitute the Chosen Race can hardly 
be questioned. In one ease this type of 
conviction became so marked an obsession 
that it led to a bloody and fratricidal war; 
the struggle of the Dutch Boers for 
sovereignty over the South African col- 
onies. It is quite a tenable hypothesis that 
the sort of nationalism inspired by these 
notions assisted in precipitating the Arma- 
geddon of 1914-18. If there is any truth 
in this;—and there may be more than is 
commonly supposed—then the crime of the 
irresponsible preacher of prophetic con- 
quest or destruction of nations is a black 
one. He is in truth the enemy of his race 
and should be ostracized by all decent peo- 
ple. But so long as he can claim the war- 
rant of religion for his preachings, so long 
will he continue to be a menace to all who 
will give him attention. 


THe Cuut or BreuicaAL PrRopHecy. 


There was a reason, however, for the 
immense fervor displayed in the seareh for 
latter-day fulfillments of the prophecies of 
scripture. The legacy of the Reformation 
to the non-eatholic christian world had 
been an Infallible Bible as an ultimate au- 
thority in place of the Church. A document 
so regarded could not fail, in the hands of 
ignorant readers, to be subject to super- 
stitious interpretation. The weakness of 
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the position was revealed when the work of 
the eritics began, and speedily the leaders 
of the freethought and secularist move- 
ments of the nineteenth century made use 
of the tools,of criticism to undermine the 
authority of seripture. Their work was di- 
rected boldly to challenge the veracity of 
those Old Testament prophecies of which 
an ultimate fulfillment was expected but 
which had so far not shown any justifica- 
tion in the facts of the world’s history. 
The name of Charles Bradlaugh will be 
remembered as that of the great apostle of 
freethought who mocked at Jehovah be- 
cause He could not make good His warn- 
ings and promises. Beneath the sharp 
scythe of freethought belief was falling like 
ripe corn and atheism was spreading fast. 
Only the proofs of fulfillment could arrest 
its progress and to this task the energies 
of the defenders of the truth and authori- 
ty of the Bible were desperately bent. Thus 
it was that the cult of Biblical prophecy 
was enforced as a necessity for the mainte- 
nance of religion in its accepted form. Thus 
it was also that a foundation of a more 
spiritual nature was to be sought for if 
the traditional faith was to be perpetuated, 
and this must be ‘‘the substance of things 
hoped for; the evidence of the things un- 
seen.’’ In other words, a meeting-ground 
must be found between religion and science, 
and the facts of nature and super-nature 
harmonized. So the way was made for the 
emergence of the spiritistic, and later, the 
psychical and metapsychieal quest. 

The war acted as a stimulus to much 
imaginative forecasting of its further con- 
sequences and new schools of prophecy 
arose, in which we ean trace the same 
thread of Biblical affiliation, mixed now 
with the utopian dreams of those who 
would change the face of civilization and 
speed the coming of a millenium. And now 
spiritism begins to play its part to a great- 
lv inereased degree in the sibylline utter- 
ances of the seers and mediums. All the 
fears latent in the subconscious mind of the 
race, all the inchoate hopes and dreams 
resting deep within its heart, commence 
to take shape and formulate themselves 
about an emotional nucleus surging up- 
wards towards expression through groups 
an individuals in all parts of the world, 
on the platform as also in the séance-room. 
By 1923 or thereabouts the general form of 
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the anticipated world-happenings seems to 
have crystallized. Leaders of the spiritist 
movement became the target for a heavy 
fire of correspondence bringing warnings 
of cataclysm from all parts of the globe. 
These grew specific as to date as well as 
to descriptive detail. Some sort of tele- 
pathie element seems to have crept in, 
tending to make these warnings accordant, 
and the process of their building-up is one 
of great interest to the psychologist. Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle, deeply impressed by 
the consensus he observed, privately cir- 
cularized many of his friends on the mat- 
ter. He also, as is well known, received 
through his guide Pheneas a long series of 
these vaticinations. To his eredit be it 
said that he saw the wisdom of refraining 
from agitating the public mind by publish- 
ing them, and contented himself with some 
more or less casual allusions to them in his 
tract ‘“‘Pheneas speaks.’’ The month of 
July was usually spoken of as the time of 
the great cataclysm and from 1924 onwards 
and probably earlier than this, each sue- 
cessive year was expected to witness it. 
Repeated non-fulfillment has brought a 
great degree of disillusionment and in some 
quarters possibly disappointment to such 
as did not happen to dwell in the threat- 
ened area. We do not wish to seem unkind 
in speaking of this, but there is a certain 
morbid joy apparent in the contemplation 
of a sensational tragedy from which one 
may reasonably chance to be exempt. 

Is it then quite fair to the memory of 
Sir Arthur that a leading Sunday news- 
paper should publish under the sensation- 
al headline ‘‘How the World will End’’ 
the details of ‘‘A strange prophecy and a 
Description of the Last Day by Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle.’’** Whilst disclaiming sen- 
sationalism and ‘‘undignified newspaper 
stunts,’’ the writer proceeds to quote Sir 
Arthur to the effect that even if allowance 
be made for factors of uncertainty, these 
warnings ‘‘have come unsought . .. and 
are all roughly to the same effect. They 
have been accompanied by a notable in- 
crease in the seismic activity of the world 
which shows itself in those very quarters 
with which the warnings deal.’’ ‘‘It is 
impossible’’ he says ‘‘in my opinion, not 
to take them seriously for they represent 


*Sunday Express, July 20, 1930. 
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in themselves a psychic phenomenon for 
which I know no parallel.’’ Sir Arthur 
concludes his communication with these 
words ‘‘Let those hear who have an ear to 
hear, but let it not be broadeast.’’ We 
should be interested to know this paper’s 
definition of the term ‘‘broadeasting.’’ It 
claims one of the largest circulations. 


* KK % * * 


The faeulty of clairvoyance is now ju- 
dicially recognized in Germany and its 
practitioners will have an acknowledged 
status in law. This we gather from a Ber- 
lin telegram published by the N. Y. Eve- 
ning Post for Aug. 8th, whereby it appears 
that Hermann Schneider, professionally 
known as Hanussen, has been triumphantly 
acquitted of charges of fraud in the as- 
sumption of claims to a _ supra-normal 
sense, brought against him by thirty-four 
of his clients who appear to have paid con- 
sultation fees with the object of demon- 
strating the non-existence of such a faculty 
as clairvoyance. Experts retained by the 
plaintiffs categorically denied this in their 
reports, but agreed to permit the defendant 
to make a demonstration of his abilities 
before the court. 

The jury put to Hanussen five test prob- 
lems of the class usually dealt with by 
him. It was stated that he usually claimed 
success in 80 per cent of the cases submitted 
to him. The Court announced that if four 
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of the five tests applied had positive re. 
sults, it would be completely satisfied and 
would disregard the fifth test. In the first 
an ordinary pin was hidden. This was 
found by Hanussen on his return... In the 
second, a fragment of a letter was pre 
sented for interpretation and this was 
characterized by him correctly. In_ the 
third, he was told the date, the hour, and 
the place of a certain event whose nature 
he must describe, and this also he was able 
to do. Finally an object was placed in his 
hand and he was able to relate striking de- 
tails in the life-history of its owner. This 
gives the psychometrist a defined position, 
since the court, satisfied, dispensed with 
any further test. 

One of the experts, Professor Scherad- 
sky, declared that the results were due to 
collective hallucination. ‘‘Everyone in 
this auditorium’’ he said ‘‘with the sole 
exception of myself, fell a victim to Hanus- 
sen’s power of suggestion.’” The Court, 
says the report, met this opinion with 
laughter and jeers. The Judge threatened 
to clear the room if order were not main- 
tained and then remarked: ‘‘There is no 
doubt of the fact that Hanussen solved the 
problems set before him. Nor could he 
have arrived at the results he did by any 
mere combination of elever tricks.’’ The 
experts, disgruntled, then left the Court 
and the defendant was declared not guilty 
of fraudulent practices. 


NOTE TO READERS 


A few copies of Dr. James H. Hyslop’s book “CONTACT WITH THE OTHER WORLD” 
remain unsold and may be obtained at $2.50 per volume on direct application to the Century 
Company, 353 4th Avenue, New York. Add 12c. for postage. 





It is with very real regret that we chronicle the passing of that excellent British quarter- 


ly review, “The Quest,’’ which with the July issue ceased publication. 


Despite the very high 


standard which for twenty-one years has been maintained by its valiant and self-sacrificing 
Editor, Mr. G. R. S. Mead and his associates, “The Quest’? seems to have fallen a victim to 
that careless tendency—to be found even among the well-nourished friends of spiritual prog- 
ress—to forget that without continued financial support the best of reviews must expire. In 
thanking his co-workers for their loyalty to the search for spiritual values, Mr. Mead says: 
“And so for the moment, farewell to all my good colleagues in this particular adven- 
ture on the Great Quest. ‘For the moment,’—for there is many another adventure, I doubt 
not, before us all who truly love it and must needs follow its call. It is not, therefore, 
‘goodbye forever,” but rather farewell till we severally meet again, sometime, somewhere, 
somehow, on another great questing of the same order, if, mayhap, of a different kind.” 
Psychic Research is loath to believe that this really is the end, either of the quest or of 
“The Quest.” Those of our readers who know its high quality and lofty ideals we believe 
will join us in the wish and the hope that the admirers of Mr. Mead on this side may take 


some very practical steps leading toward the resuscitation and nourishment of his Quarterly 
Review. 





THE PROBLEM OF TACTILE 
CLAIRVOY ANCE 


PSYCHOMETRY 


By RENE SuUDRE 


N the Aril number of the Zeitschrift 
fir Parapsychologie, Dr. Gustave 
Pagenstecher publishes an article on 

telepathy and clairvoyance which merits 
attention. He submits the problem of 
‘“‘taetile metagnomy,’’ or, in other words, 
of that form of clairvoyance which is 
elicited by the contact with an object. This 
is the faculty formerly styled ‘‘psy- 
chometry’’ and for which Richet proposes 
the clumsy designation of ‘‘pragmatic 
cryptaesthesia.”’ 

Dr. Pagenstecher is a German physician 
who has spent his life in Mexico. It was 
there that he chanced to meet with an ex- 
traordinary sensitive, Mme. Maria Reyes 
de Z who has given him sittings of the 
highest interest. The record of these sit- 


tings which total 79 in number has ap- 


peared in the Proceedings of the American 
S. P. R. under the title ‘‘ Past Event Seer- 
ship’’ (Vol. 16, Part I, 1922). Sinee that 
time Dr. Pagenstecher has published in 
German, in 1924, a work entitled Auszer- 
sinnliche Wahrnehmung which contains 
new experiments and his theoretical views. 
As these facts are possibly a little distant 
from the mind of my readers and the most 
important of them have not been reviewed 
in a manner suitable for the full exposition 
of the problem I propose to recall them to 
light in connection with the new develop- 
ments recited by Pagenstecher in his arti- 
cle which is in the form of a reply to Pro- 
fessor Bavink of Bielefeld, who had called 
upon him to give proofs of clairvoyance 
which should entirely exclude telepathy as 
an explanation. He adduces experiments 
made in 1926 and 1927 which are conse- 
quently as yet unedited for members of the 
ASPR. 

During this period, workmen were send- 
ing daily to the environs of the city, cer- 
tain fossil bones which had been considered 
of no value by Prof. Herrera, the director 


of the metropolitan Museum of Antiquities. 
No study of these had been made. M. 
Pagenstecher reclaimed them in view of his 
experiments which took place a year later. 
It was one of his friends, M. Monjaras, who 
under cover of darkness placed them be- 
tween the hands of the subject after wrap- 
ping them in a cloth. Mme. Z is only 
clairvoyant when in a state of hypnosis. It 
was necessary therefore to transcend the 
somnambulistie state and to throw her into 
full catalepsy. In this condition she is 
rigid and unconscious of externals other 
than the objects given her for the record 
of her impressions. But in these conditions 
she claims to see monkeys, stags and ele- 
phants fighting with hippopotami. 

When the report of the six or eight sit- 
tings held under these conditions was sub- 
mitted to the Director of the Museum, he 
was of the opinion that the whole record 
of her visions was a faree. Never had he 
believed that the hippopotamus existed in 
Mexico. However, some months later, fos- 
sil remains of this animal were discovered 
in the northern part of the country. Pagen- 
stecher went to the place where they were 
found, taking with him his subject for the 
purpose of further trial. At Torreon he 
placed between the hands of Mme. Z 
a fragment of the molar tooth of some fos- 
sil mammal. Forthwith Mme. Z had 
the impression of being in the midst of a 
swarm of flies which bit and tormented 
her. She found herself in a great forest, 
towards evening. Here she saw a troop of 
from twenty to thirty elephants of all 
sizes. She saw also two or three huts erected 
on pile-work, and monkeys playing with 
coconuts. She noticed what seemed like 
an explosion. It commenced to rain. 

These visions of Mme. Z were never 
merely spectacular. She maintains that all 
her senses are awakened. She sees, she 
hears, she tastes—she actually lives these 
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scenes as though she were really present. 
At the given moment for the evocation of 
the scene, she will ery out that she is re- 
ceiving a torrential downpour upon her 
back. Then she will hear the padding of 
stags and roe-deer. Pagenstecher asks her 
if she does not see hippopotamus. She re- 
plies that she only sees elephants. Yet at 
the very same sitting, she has already 
identified fossil remains as those of hippo- 
potamus. Under the expert scrutiny of 
Professor Stirton, the fragments of the mo- 
lars used in this experiment were well rec- 
ognized as those of pleistocene elephants. 
Thus the clairvoyant impression was sub- 
stantiated. 

Retracing the past history of this matter, 
Pagenstecher recalls the evidences obtained 
in 1921 under the supervision of Dr. Wal- 
ter F. Prince who procured from New York 
fourteen different objects which furnished 
visions generally exact. Among these ob- 
jects was a sea-bean which had been found 
thirty years before in the harbor of Vera 
Cruz and had been considered to be the 
fruit of some marine plant. But the eclair- 
voyant vision evoked was one of a tropical 
land with great trees, a saline breeze, but 
no sea in sight. This did not at all accord 
with the presumed origin and Dr. Prince 
had already announced the experiment to 
be a failure when Pagenstecher, having sub- 
mitted the specimen to two professors of 
botany, obtained from them the verdict that 
it was not the fruit of any marine plant 
but the seed of a certain tropical legumi- 
nous plant growing on the coasts of Mexico. 

After a series of experiments with or- 
ganic objects, Pagenstecher tried experi- 
ments with amorphous fragments. In Jan- 
uary, 1920, he submitted to Mme. Z 
certain blocks of obsidian which all inspired 
the same vision although they were differ- 
ent in form. They were parts of a dagger 
which was seen by the subject in the hands 
of the chief of a tribe and of a priest. 
Professor Peyer, an archaeologist, indepen- 
dently gave the same opinion as to their 
nature. It was explained that they had 
given rise to the same clairvoyant vision 
because these weapons had been used for 
religious sacrifices. With these three char- 
acteristic results, Pagenstecher believed 
that he had shown not merely the reality of 
tactile clairvoyance but its independence 
of any suggestion of the hypnotist, whose 
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preconceived opinions of them she often 
traversed. In any case, telepathy is out of 
the question. According to his view, the 
information is afforded by the object itself. 
Inanimate objects have the property of 
absorbing psychical effluvia and holding 
them indefinitely just as a photographic 
film retains the latent image or a wax ey|- 
inder the phonographiec impress, This psy- 
cho-physical theory obviously may be 
traced back to Mesmer and his magnetic 
fluid; but it is Buchan and more especially 
Denton who have given it its classic form 
of the registration of thought-impressions 
by material. The perusal of Denton’s 
‘*Soul of Things’’ has a great interest for 
the metapsychist. When he published this 
work in 1863 there was a great current 
enthusiasm for photography and the part 
that Daguerre’s invention would play in 
the world. Just as today some would look 
to the Hertzian waves for the explanation 
of psychic impressions, so one would at that 
time have been disposed to perceive in the 
fixation of luminous images the operation 
of some kind of clairvoyance which would 
appear to indicate a universal law of na- 
ture. I cannot resist the pleasure of citing 
the following words of Denton: ‘‘ Apply 
these indisputable facts and in the world 
around us radiant forces are passing from 
all objects to all objects in their vicinity 
and during every moment of the day or 
night are daguerreotyping the appearances 
of each upon the other; the images thus 
made not merely resting upon the surface 
but sinking into the interior of them ;— 
there held with astonishing tenacity and 
only waiting for a suitable application to 
reveal themselves to the inquiring gaze. 
You cannot then enter a room by night or 
day but you leave on going out your por- 
trait behind you. You cannot lift your 
hand or wink an eye, or the wind stir a 
hair of your head, but each movement is 
infallibly registered for coming ages. The 
pane of glass in the window, the brick in 
the wall, and the paving-stone in the street 
catch the pictures of all passers-by and 
faithfully preserve them. Not a leaf waves; 
not an insect crawls; not a ripple moves, 
but each motion is recorded by a thousand 
faithful scribes in infallible and indelible 
scripture.’’ And finally this sentence which 
sums up the whole theory: ‘‘A pebble from 
the streets of Jerusalem is a library con- 











taining the records of the whole Jewish 
nation.’’ Meanwhile we should ask our- 
selves how much truth might reside in a 
theory of this sort. This is by no means an 


easy task if we would maintain a strictly | 


scientific attitude. But in attempting to 
draw up charts of the present and absent 
factors as recommended by the great Bacon, 
one is able to come rapidly enough to in- 
teresting conclusions. In the first place, the 
photographic hypothesis must be charted in 
the sense that a physical image can only 
impress itself upon a surface according to 
the laws of light. The light-rays must be 
concentrated in some refractive field analo- 
gous to that of the eye. And they must 
operate chemically upon a sensitive sur- 
face in order to be preserved. To hold 
that a pebble rolling about the streets of 
Jerusalem could record the face of a high 
priest who had stumbled against it is, 
physically speaking, an absurd hypothesis. 
And that the same pebble could record the 
succession of events which took place round 
about it constituting ‘‘The history of Is- 
rael’’ would be a further stretching of the 
absurdity. In ealling to one’s aid all the 
discoveries which the science of physics 
has made in photography in subsequent 
years, imagining all possible combinations 
of waves, electrons, and vibratory move- 
ments, one is still helpless to explain the 
miracle. And we are still only at the pre- 
liminary stage of explanation. One has to 
imagine also how such a_ succession of 
images can register themselves on a ma- 
terial which has undergone all the attri- 
tion of time, all the physical changes that 
would tend in measure to obliterate in 
part its informative properties. And lastly 
one would have to try to understand in 
what manner these images are perceived by 
the subject and ean translate themselves in- 
to veritable subjective impressions. So many 
are the problems raised which allow of no 
glimpse of a scientific explanation but seem 
to crush it beneath a weight of the ‘‘super- 
natural.’’ But we shall be disposed to 
drop so unlikely a hypothesis with even 
greater alacrity when we come to study 
the various forms of clairvoyance. It is a 
well-known fact that divination is easier 
when the subject is able to touch a person 
or thing associated with him. Without ask- 
ing ourselves what is thz exact rdle played 
by the object we can at least make certain 
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that the informative matter obtained in this 
way shows the greatest variety obtainable, 
both by the nature and the number of the 
objects. Anon it may be a physical de- 
scription, or again 4 moral one that will be 
given us, but in the large majority of cases 
the physical description will not aecord 
with the photographic character which 
Denton in theory attributes to his ‘‘psy- 
chometry.’’ And as for the moral deserip- 
tions so frequently met with where this 
faculty is exercised, that escapes this cate- 
gory entirely. In rejecting Denton’s the- 
ory, we are led to search for one of a more 
general nature which without ignoring the 
part played by the object shall cover all 
types of clairvoyant faculty. And to be- 
gin with we must ask: ‘‘Is the object itself 
really the carrier of the supra-normal im- 
pressions?’’ In other words: ‘‘Is it indis- 
pensable to the clairvoyance?’’ One ean 
reply very assuredly in the negative. Cer- 
tain subjects have been able to offer di- 
vinations of a very exact nature and a very 
complete one too, referring to unknown 
persons, without even having contact with 
them or with any object touched by them; 
and this also whether they were present or 
absent. All that is necessary is that they 
shall be placed en rapport either by their 
own volition or by that of another with 
whom they have been associated. This is 
equivalent to saying that clairvoyance may 
be exercised in a direct manner without a 
physical intermediary, simply through the 
concentration of the will of the subject. 
It is a very important conclusion and one 
which cannot be challenged as it rests upon 
actual experiment. The object, then, is not 
indispensable. But it is nevertheless use- 
ful. In eases which we may term ‘‘ historic 
clairvoyance,’’ in which it is sought to re- 
call bygone or ancient epochs of time, the 
object furnishes to the subject the most 
ready clue. In the examples’ quoted by 
Pagenstecher one cannot see how the hyp- 
notist could better have put Mme. Z........ on 
the right track than by submitting to her 
fossil remains whose origin had been in 
question. True enough, the mechanism of 
such guidanee still escapes us and its dis- 
covery would be one of the most important 
achievements of metapsychics. We will 
return to this point presently. Let us limit 
ourselves to the admission that the object 
is a means of promoting clairvoyance. It 
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is like a road which leads towards the 
source of the knowledge. Certain subjects 
have no need of this road and they will 
leap forward with a single bound towards 
this source over pebbles and brushwood 
alike. Others less facile require that the 
way be opened for them. 

It is curious moreover that, once this 
pathway is opened for the first time, the 
subjects have no further need of it for 
what follows. Once one has placed an 
‘‘evoeatory’’ object in the hands of a sub- 
ject it can be withdrawn without any dis- 
turbance of the exercise of the gift. This 
proves that it cannot be itself the source of 
the information any more than it can be 
the indispensable condition of its bestowal: 
but it is an assistant without whose aid 
many objects would miscarry in their mys- 
terious exploration of an extra-sensorial 
knowledge. The problem of tactile meta- 
gnomy is better stated than in Denton’s 
time: but it is just as far from solution. 

The hypothesis of a ‘‘Psychie fiuid’’ is 
inseparably linked with the whole history 


of supra-normal phenomena. There are 


metapsychiecs who make use of it with all 
the naiveté of Mesmer as an explanatory 


principle of universal scope. The wiser 
ones try to eliminate this concept from the 
sphere of mental metapsychies but they 
meet with it again when it comes to physi- 
cal aspects of the inquiry. Is such an idea 
necessary for the comprehension of phe- 
nomena such as we are considering here? 
One often hears it said by the subjects 
themselves that the objects are charged 
with the fiuid of the person who has 
brought them or touched them. If this 
were so, one could allow that the subject 
was making use of this fluid as a conduet- 
ing wire to place them in relation with the 
person emitting it. It would be rather like 
the way in which a dog will follow the 
trail of game by scent and then by the 
same means recover his master’s position. 
It is a seductive hypothesis but unfortu- 
nately it does not cover all the facts. When 
a person is dead, the success is just the 
same and on other grounds it is unsafe to 
draw from this fact any argument for the 
survival of personality as one commonly 
conceives of this. In the case of Pagen- 
stecher and his experiments, is it to the ele- 
phant or to the sea-bean that one would 
trace the fluid remaining upon the molar 
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tooth or the dessicated seed-pod? Must 
one, on the other hand, assume that it is 
only those scenes which have been witnessed 
by man which are capable of being recon- 
stituted by the faculty of clairvoyance? 
That would be a very arbitrary limitation 
of the faculty. One knows that there are 
certain subjects capable of seeing from the 
standpoint of the present time events of a 
far distant one and therefore necessarily 
not with the physical eye. In this case it 
is the spiritual faculty of the medium 
which has direct apprehension of the ob- 
jective reality rather than the receiving e! 
an impression through the agency of an-. 
other spirit. For the individual subjected 
to the limitations of time and space, the 
far-distant reality is inaccessible and the 
past or future reality non-existent. But if 
we grant the theory of Einstein, Minkow- 
ski, and Weyl to be true, namely that Time 
is simply a fourth dimension of space, 
what then? Assume that the clairvoyants 
are rightly so termed because of their fac 
ulty of displacing their consciousness to 
a point within this fourth dimension then 
the emotional vision of Mme. Z be- 
comes a present reality and not the explora- 
tion of the memory of a witness of that 
former scene which has disappeared. One 
often feels a terror of such a hypothesis as 
this, but it is really no more terrifying than 
the hypotheses of all sorts which one is led 
to make in face of such extraordinary facts. 

And it makes the part played by the 
object more comprehensible: for an object 
which persists as such throughout a 
period of time, or which in other words 
grows old, is after a manner bound in a 
continuous way with all the positions (in 
the time dimension) which it 
sively occupied, although normally one 1s 
conscious but of one of these alone, namely 
that of the present moment. The placing 
of the object within the hand of the sensi- 
tive implies the facilitating of this extra- 
dimensional travel which must take a cer- 
tain length of time in order to recover a 
given aspect of the former life-story of the 
object and to immerse the percipient in 
the actual entourage of reality at that mo- 
ment subsisting. In like manner, all the 
material impressions which my hand can 
impart to an object held by me are con- 
nected after a fashion with my body in a 
continuous time-sequence, and hence to all 


has suecces- 
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my past activities and consequently there- 
fore to my whole life. Here then we have 
the conducting wire for which we have been 
seeking and it is nowhere within the com- 
pass of the space we know—our physical 
space: it resides in that extra-spatial di- 
mension which constitutes Time and which 
may be defined as the metapsychic field par 
excellence. In the speculations for so many 
years made by our philosophers as to the 
nature of Time, they have been unknowing- 
ly penetrating to the very core of our sub- 
ject of research. 

Such a hypothesis, which I do not at all 
put forward as an article of faith, never- 
theless accords with the fact that the pres- 
ence of the object itself is not necessary to 
divination. It transpired in the experi- 
ments of Dr. Pagenstecher that a sheet of 
paper covered with writing called forth 
the personality of the writer, whilst an- 
other sheet which was blank only evoked 
a vision of the factory where the paper was 
made. In contrast to this, one has seen 
the photograph of an individual bring out 
the personality of that individual although 
she had never even touched the print. If 
we are to accept the theory of a fluidic 
penetration of a psychic order, then we 
should expeet the image of the manutfac- 
turer of the material or the person who 
took the photograph to be the one described 
by the clairvoyant! The rivetting of the 
mind’s attention upon the image of the 
person portrayed has in this case proved 
of greater force than any alleged ‘‘fluid”’ 
with which the print might have been suf- 
fused. The spirit of the clairvoyant in its 
exploration of the time-dimension from the 
focus of the present, has passed over all 
intermediate phases in order to lay hold 
of the individual depicted and obtain a 
complete sense of his life-conditions ; for 
this life of the individual from birth to 
death, is always present though in a region 
inaceessible to our normal senses. 

[t might be objected that the sensitive 
would thus obtain an exterior cognition of 
past realities analogous to that which we 
possess of present ones. On the contrary, 
however, all goes to show that the cogni- 
tion is of an interior nature; that it pene- 
trates the mind of persons near or far, per- 
ceiving both thoughts and desires. This 
mode of consciousness is by no means In- 
compatible with the first. In normal psy- 


chology, the mind draws from two sources: 
from the external world that is common to 
all, and from its own personal interior 
world. The study of telepathy has revealed 
to us the fact that the clairvoyant is able 
to penetrate into the interior world of 
others. When confronted with a living 
being there will then be two ways in which 
supranormal divination can take place; 
these being (1) Sensory cognition in the 
Time-dimension, and (2) Spiritual eogni- 
tion by the transference of thought-images. 
This hypothesis is not only entirely logi- 
cal but is also in full accord with experi- 
ence. Subjects who can read sealed letters, 
identify objects in closed boxes or perceive 
events transpiring at a distance give evi- 
dence of a clairvoyance attributable to the 
first of these species. Those who are 


thought-readers demonstrate clairvoyance 
of the second type. 


It may be that one or 
other of the two kinds will preponderate 
more or less, and one could hardly say 
that they were essentially different, and 
one may often see them united in the work 
of the same individual. They both go 
to show that the human mind ean 
emancipate itself from the laws which 
bind it to the body and which thus limit 
cognition. They do not prove it absolutely 
independent of physical matter, nor do they 
prove its immortality, but it is always pos- 
sible to believe this as a matter of personal 
sentiment. 

To sum up, I consider that Dr. Pagen- 
stecher’s conclusions, based as they are 
upon the fine experiments with Mme. de 
Z are strongly tainted with error. Too 
much impressed by the old work of Den- 
ton he has admitted that, in tactile clair- 
voyance, the ‘‘associated object’’ is a spe- 
cies of mute witness of the events the im- 
pressions of which it stores up and ean 
communicate by virtue of some sort of vi- 
bratory process unknown, to the brain of 
the sensitive. He has further attributed to 
the object associated the property of 
placing our ‘‘ego’’ en rapport with the souls 
of the deceased or with entities of a higher 
cosmic order. One really does not see why 
one should stand in need of such a clumsy 
agency when one has a sufficient explana- 
tion in the direct rapport of mind with 
mind, which is inspiration. In any case 
there is no need to suppose that the fae- 
ulties of perception and memory may be 
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transferred in this manner to the lower 
grades of nature. Such a supposition is 
equally improbable and futile to explain 
a particular case of the phenomenon of 
clairvoyance. 


EpITorRIAL NOTE on M. SuprE’s PAPER. 


The hypothesis of M. Sudre, whilst ad- 
mitting the presence generally of two modes 
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cipient is in >. ‘lity just as much alive at 
one time as an (her and that this must be 
held characteristic of all human individual 
personalities. M. Sudre may say that this 
does not furnish an argument for survival 
or for the imm ality of the soul, but com- 
mon-sense sugg ts that if one can be in 
full conscious 1 ; port with the life of the 
earth ten thous: n | or one hundred thous 








of direct cognition of the life-history of 
an object—the external and the internal— 
obviously lays emphasis upon the latter as 
the essential link between the mind of the 
percipient and what Denton would eall 
‘*the soul of Nature.’’ In other words, the 
percipient is for the time being, living in 
vital rapport with the distant environment. 
It is not a mere case of reading a record 
mentally. That would constitute nothing 
more than external cognition and would 
not imply (what the other certainly seems 
to do) the actual self-realization of the con- 
scious ‘‘ego’’ in another environment dis- 
tant in time or place. But clearly this 
transference of the full personal conscious- 
ness from its temporal focus in the brain to 
another focus or to an indefinite series of 
points in Time inevitably brings with it 
the recognition that the ‘‘soul’’ of the per- 


and years ago, *! « the idea of the extinc- 
tion of the pers al consciousness at the 
death of the ph, cal body must cease to 
have any meanin It is not a case of the 
carrying of the sonal existence of the 
moment away : om its’ sphere’ and 
transporting it b- < again to a point in 
time which it has never really quitted. This 
hypothesis seems rather to rest upon the 
notion of a subjective unity of life with 
perpetuity as a latent foundation or hy- 
postasis with which the temporal intelli- 
gence is conjoined so that the real home 
of the ‘‘ego’’ would be in the immensely 


larger and more comprehensive sphere con- 


taining all memories and experiences of 
earth. It would be a1 extension and an 
intensification of the n-rmal act of realiza- 
tion by memory. 






PSYCHIC RESEARCH IN ENGLAND 


The July issue of ‘Psyche,’ (London and New York) is especially ‘ich in contributions 
of interest and value to students of the very fragmentary Science of Mn. Among these 
are articles by Mr. E. J. Dingwall, who is well known to our readers, on ‘Recent Develop- 
ments in Psychical Research’; and “Contributions of the New Physics to F ilosophy and Psy- 
chology,” by O. L. Reiser of the University of Pittsburgh, in which he de: s forcefully with 
“Physical and Philosophical Relativity,” “The Quantum Theory and Vision” and ‘“Behavior- 
ism and Consciousness.” 

Mr. Dingwall protests that psychic researchers generally have only themselves to blame 
for the taboo commonly placed upon this vast field of search by orthodox science; and that 
not only are there no reliable textbooks and no body of competent persons, with psychologi- 
cal knowledge and able to weigh evidence, who are being trained scientifically for this work, 
as with the older sciences, but that the tendency is to abandon rigid test conditions, to ig- 
nore general phenomena, and “to concentrate upon the investigation of manifestations 
produced by private persons in their own immediate entourage.”” The main result of this 
policy which has now been followed for some years by the Society for Psychical Research 
(London) he thinks, has been to induce the mistaken belief that evidence for supernormal 
phenomena can be made to depend upon the supposed good faith of the mediums and not 
upon the exact control conditions of the experiments—a method characterized as “the ne 
plus ultra of resolute credulity.”” He adds: 

“Whilst supporting the claims of mediums within its own body, however, the Society’s 
officials are among the most vehement opponents of the claims of others whose phenomena 
depend for their validity upon the same kind of evidence as that accepted by the Society in 
the case of its own mediums’’—a double standard of evidence highly offensive to many in- 
quirers, and which led to the resignation of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle and others. The writer 
sees few indications of any approach to a saner and more reasonable attitude toward the 
problems in dispute, since “reason and intelligence play little part in the investigations.” 
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PSYCHIC ASPECTS OF 
*» CABALISM 


By Louis Minsky 


[6 

IKE other Eastern ‘n&tions, the Jews 

naturally inelinei!»to theosophical 

speculation and th %¢h this tendency 
may have been suppressed by the definite 
teaching of revelation as-2ong as they were 
confined within the sé®%d boundaries of 
Palestine, it found a fer scope after the 
exile. low: 

There were two subjeets about which the 
Jewish imagination ¢specially busied it- 
self—the history of tie creation and the 
Merkabah or the Divine Apparition to Eze- 
kiel. Both touch the question of God’s 
original connection with his creatures, and 
that of his continued intercourse with 


them. They treat of the mystery of na- 
ture and Providence, especially of Revela- 
tion; and an attemypt is made to answer 
the question, how the Infinite God can 
have any connectica or intercourse with 


finite creatures. Futher allusions to these 
mysterious doctrines occur in the Talmud 
but any rash iny«stigation of them was 
discouraged, just as the practice of spir- 
itualism was prohipited. 

Little by little mysticism made its way 
from Palestine and found many followers. 
Its adepts calle themselves, ‘‘Men of 
Faith.’’ They +oasted of possessing the 
means of obtainyi«g a view of the Divine 
Household. By ‘virtue of certain incanta- 
tions, invocation of the names of God and 
the Angels, and the recitation of certain 
prayer-like chants, cambined with fasting 
and an ascetic mode of living they pre- 
tended to be able to perform supernatural 
deeds. For this purpose they made use of 
amulets and cameos and wrote upon them 
the name of God and the angels with cer- 
tain signs. Miracle working was a trifle 
to these mystics. The books they wrote 
only gave hints and only those were initi- 
ated into the mystic secrets in whose hand 
and forehead the adepts pretended to dis- 
cover lines that proved them worthy of be- 
ing initiated. 


The mystical speculations of the Cabala 
are recognized as being entirely foreign to 
older Judaism, especially Mosaicism. It is 
true that the Talmud contains many things 
concerning God, heaven, hell, world, magic, 
ete.; but these things were generally as- 
signed to some individuals, and are con- 
sidered elements derived from Parsism and 
neo-Platonism. The Cabala as a mystical 
system and its development as such un- 
doubtedly belongs to the middle ages, be- 
ginning probably with the seventh century 
of our era and culminating in the book 
Zohar and its supplements. : 

The origin of the Cabala belongs to that 
period in which Judaism on the one hand 
was permeated by a crude, anthropomor- 
phie notion of the Deity, whereas, on the 
other hand Platonism and Aristotelianism 
strove for the ascendency in formulating 
the fundamental doctrines of Jewish be- 
lief. With Moses Miamonides (1135-1204) 
rationalism had reached its climax. The 
injunctions of the Bible were only to be 
explained by the light of reason. Only the 
simple, primary or literary sense of the 
Seripture was recognized ; the existing alle- 
gorical interpretation was considered either 
as rabbinical fancy, or one saw in it only 
a poetical form. Even the Talmud has 
been systematized and codified. Religion 
had become a more or less meaningless opus 
operatum. Philosophy had always been 
treated as something secondary which had 
nothing to do with practical Judaism, as it 
is daily and hourly practiced. Miamonides, 
on the other hand, had introduced it into 
the holiest places in Judaism, and, as it 
were, gave Aristotle a place next to the 
doctrines of the Law. Instead of unifying 
Judaism, Miamonides caused a cleavage, 
and Miamunists and anti-Miamunists op- 
posed each other. <A reaction came and the 
Cabala stepped in as a counterpoise to the 
growing shallowness of the Miamunist’s 
philosophy. The storm against his system 
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broke out in Provence and spread over 
Spain. The latter country may be con- 
sidered as the real home of the Cabala. 
When the Jews were driven from that 
country, the Cabala took root in Palestine 
and thence it was carried back to the dif- 
ferent countries of Europe. 

The fundamental ideas of the Cabalists 
are considered un-Jewish, derived from 
Philo, the neo-Platonists and the neo- 
Pythagoreans, and some observers have 
even noticed Gnostic influences. But the 
close amalgamation of these different ele- 
ments with Biblical and Midrashie ideas 
has given to these foreign parts such a 
Jewish coloring that at the first glance they 
appear as an emanation of Jewish mental 
life. All this is mentioned so that the reader 
may not be in ignorance of the historical 
background of the speculations which made 
such a notable impression on the thought 
of the middle ages. Indeed, the mystical 
teachings spread so rapidly and the dis- 
ciples of Cabalism were so numerous in 
the twelfth century that Miamonides found 
it necessary to denounce the system. 

The metapsychie and metempsychosis 
theorems of the Cabalists are extremely in- 


teresting despite the fact that they are out 


of all correspondence with the simple 
senses, so that we must grind our intellee- 
tual lenses with exceeding care if we would 
at all obtain a rational understanding of 
their dithyrambics. Cabalism is on the theo- 
sophical side and it is as a contribution of 
the past on the problems of life and mind 
that its appeal will be found in the present 
day. The doctrine of spiritual essences is 
one of the favored and certainly most re- 
curring subjects in the entire Cabalistie 
literature, as it is that which was also des- 
tined to receive fuller development than 
any other in the later works. The history 
of its growth is also worth noting. 

In the pre-Zohar period of Cabalism we 
find several teachers who held pre-eminent- 
ly to the close connection between the spir- 
itual and the material world. Earliest of 
these was Isaac Ibn Latif (about 1220- 
1290). Starting with the thought that a 
philosophical view of Judaism was not the 
‘right road to the sanctuary’’ he en- 
deavored to combine philosophy with Cab- 
alism. He laid more stress than his prede- 
cessors on the close connection between the 
spiritual and material world—between God 
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and his creation. ‘‘For the Godhead is in 
all, and all is in it. In soul-inspiring pray 
ers, the human spirit is raised to the 
world spirit, to which it is united in a kiss, 
and so influencing the Deity, it draws more 
blessings on the sublimer world. But not 
every mortal is capable of such spiritual 
and efficacious prayer; therefore the 
prophets, the most perfect men, were 
obliged to pray for the people.’’ The un- 
folding and revelation of the Deity in the 
world of spirits, spheres and bodies, he ex- 
plained by mathematical forms. 

An enthusiastic contemporary of Latif 
was Abraham ben Samuel Abulafia (born 
Saragossa 1240; died 1291). He was an 
eccentric person, full of whims, and fond 
of adventures. Not satisfied with philoso- 
phy he gave himself to the mysteries of the 
Cabala in their most fantastic extreme, as 
the ordinary doctrines did not satisfy him. 
He sought after something higher, for 
prophetic inspiration. Through it he dis- 
covered a high Cabalism which offered the 
means of coming into spiritual communion 
with the Godhead and of obtaining 
prophetic insight. ‘‘To analyze the words 
of the Holy Writ, especially those of the 
Divine Name, to use the letters as indepen- 
dent notion (Notaricon) or to transpose the 
component parts of a word in all possible 
permutations, so as to form words from 
them (Tsiruf) or, finally, to employ the 
letters as numbers (Gematria) are indeed 
means of securing communion with the 
spirit world ; but this alone is not sufficient. 
To be worthy of a prophetic revelation, 
one must lead an ascetic life, retire into a 
quiet closet, to banish all earthly cares, 
clothe himself in white garments, wrap 
himself up with Talith (praying shawl 
and Tephilim (phylacteries) and devoutly 
prepare his soul, as if for an interview with 
the Deity. He must pronounce the letters 
of God’s name at intervals, with modula- 
tions of the voice, or write them down in 
a certain order under diverse energetic 
movements, turnings and bendings of thie 
body, till the mind becomes dazed and the 
heart is filled with a glow. When one has 
gone through with these practices and is 
in such a condition the fullness of the God- 
head is shed abroad in the human soul; 
the soul then unites itself with the divine 
soul in a kiss, and prophetic revelation fol- 
lows quite naturally.’’ In this way Abula 
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fia laid down his Cabalism in antithesis to 
what he deemed the baser or superficial 
Cabalism which occupies itself with the 
Sephiroth. Abulafia went to Italy and in 
Urbino he published, in 1279, prophetic 
writings in which he records his conversa- 
tions with God. 

Moses Cordovero (1522-1570) a later, 
distinguished Palestinian master of the 
Cabala claimed to have constant interviews 
with the prophet Elijah who communi- 
cated to him sublime doctrines. He visited 
the sepulchers of ancient teachers, and 
there, by prostrations and prayers, ob- 
tained from their spirits all manner of 
revelations. He believed in a complete 
system of transmigration and combination 
of souls. He claimed he saw spirits every- 
where and how the souls were set free 
from the body at death, how they hovered 
in the air or rose out of their graves. On 
the Sabbath he dressed in white and wore 
a fourfold garment to symbolize the four 
letters of the name of God. His sentiments 
he delivered orally and his disciples 
treasured up his sayings whereby they are 
alleged to have performed miracles and 
converted thousands to the doctrines of 
Theosophy. 

Pre-existenee and the subdivision of the 
spiritual nature in man are found in the 
Talmud but the curious and involved spec- 
ulations with which we shall be confronted 
are, in the main, a later growth of Cabalism. 
The distinction between a holy intelligence 
and an animal soul in man is found in the 
Book of Concealment, a part of the Zohar, 
or Book of Splendor. The latter cycle 
may be regarded, broadly speaking, as the 
chief source of metaphysical hypothesis in 
Cabalism proper. 

The Zohar, which gave Cabalism a firm 
foundation and wide cireulation, in brief, 
raised it to the zenith of its power, is re- 
puted to have been written by Moses de 
Leon (born about 1250; died 1305), al- 
though Leon’s authorship of this work has 
been questioned by many commentators. 
The body of the work takes the form of a 
commentary of a highly mystical and alle- 
gorical character extending over the entire 
Pentateuch, but the Zohar is not considered 
complete without the addition of certain 
appendices attributed to the author or to 
soine of his personal or successful disciples. 
lie supplementary portions of interest to 
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us are: No. 12, The Concealed Treatise, 
in which passages of scripture are ex- 
plained mystieally. It also discourses on 
the properties and destiny of the soul. No. 
13, Mystery of Mysteries, is especially 
dedicated to the physiognomy of the Cabala 
and the connection of the soul with the 
body. 

As regards pre-existence, this is the gen- 
eral Cabalistice thesis: 

When the Holy One willed to create the 
universe he formed—and apparently in the 
first instance—those souls which are in- 
tended subsequently to dwell in human 
bodies. The place of their tarrying is said 
in more than one instance to be the Para- 
dise below, which is the earthly Paradise 
or lower Eden. This is also an abode of 
discarnate souls who have entered the path 
which leads to the blessed life; but it is 
not their final home. Before they left the 
presence of the Maker, all souls—meaning 
those destined to incarnate under the elec- 
tion and obedience of Israel—were en- 
joined to keep the precepts of the law. 
While they await incarnation in Paradise 
they are clothed with bodies and have 
countenances like those which they are des- 
tined to possess thereafter, but these ves- 
tures are, of course, of a psychic or spir- 
itual kind. When the time arrives for em- 
bodiment each soul in its turn is ealled 
before the Holy One and is told which 
physical envelope to inhabit. Paradise is 
a place of blessing, and it may be that 
‘*from the gold bar’’ thereof it has leaned 
out and seen no reason to descend of its 
own accord, or to quit present happiness 
‘‘for bondage and temptation.’’ It is as- 
sured, however that from the day of its 
creation it had no other purpose than to 
come into the world. It submits therefore. 
and is stripped of the Paradisiacal body, 
that it may be clothed with veils of: earth. 
It takes the road of earth in sorrow and 
proceeds into the exile of human life. 

Souls descend in a pre-established order 
of sueceession, although there are certain 
exceptions. As in all the great events of 
human life and the universe the procedure 
must be taken by Palestine. It is held 
that descent to earth reaches its term there- 
in, and this invariably, after which the 
souls are then distributed to the whole 
world. What is much more important is 
that all souls awaiting incarnation are ar- 
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ranged in pairs; the one that is destined 
to animate a male is placed by the side of 
one which is to animate a female, so that 
those who are united below have been 
united above previously because, according 
to Scripture, there is nothing new under 
the sun. They descend, also, together, but 
they pass into the charge of an angel who 
presides over the pregnancy of women, and 
they are then separated. Sometimes, the 
male soul animates, sometimes the reverse. 
When the time of marriage comes, the Holy 
One unites them as before and proclaims 
their union. After the espousal and, ap- 
parently, when intercourse has taken place 
they become, mystically speaking, one body 
and one soul. 

The descent for a period into the earth- 
ly garden takes place just prior to inearna- 
tion. The time is thirty days. From an 
epoch which preceded the creation of the 
world all souls have been in the presence 
of the Holy One and there remain till they 
are called down to earth. According to 
tradition, all emanate from the same region 
and during their sojourn in heaven they 
share in the government of things above 
and below. There are also certain souls 
which are kept in the hiddenness and are 
guarded in a particular manner and when 
these enter into earthly bodies they have 
power to reascend into heaven without dy- 
ing. Of such were Enoch and Elias. Speak- 
ing for the majority of cases there is some 
trouble affecting a harmonious junction be- 
tween the soul and its earthly envelope; it 
is not definitely established therein until 
after thirty days and for the first seven it 
goes in and out continuously. One reason 
seems to be that circumcision does not take 
place till the thirtieth day and that for 
three days thereafter the body is in a state 
of suffering. 

It is said that the souls of the patriarchs 
pre-existed in the thought of God before 
the creation and were connected in the 
other world, whence they came forth in 
their due day. This may be translated to 
mean that these souls were the thought of 
God dwelling in divine men or that the 
soul world is a world of thought in God, 
that the thought precedes the word as it is 
shown to have done in respect to creation 
generally ; and that souls are uttered forth 
continually, passing ultimately into expres- 
sion in flesh. 
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The parts and divisions of the soul a: 
as follows: Man is composed of three 
things—life or Nephesh, spirit, which is 
Ruah or Hata, and soul, that is, Neshamah. 
By these he becomes a ‘‘living spirit,’’ a 
term, however, which is applied more gen- 
erally to Neshamah. They are called, also, 
three degrees or, vital spirit, intellectual 
spirit, and soul proper. Nephesh is the 
fallible part, for sin is suggested neither by 
Ruah or Neshamah. It is stated plainly 
that the vital spirit sins, but not the soul. 
The three degrees are superposed upon one 
another in the order already given and 
Neshamah is attached to God but all these 
are not the imprescriptible possession of 
every person in life; the higher parts are 
earned by serving the master. 

A. E. Waite* holds that this thesis— 
which may seem intelligible enough in it- 
self—leads to very grave complications in 
respect of that which pre-existed and that 
which constitutes man a living being in 
manifestation. It is said that some per- 
sons are judged worthy to possess a 
Neshamah, others a Ruah, while yet others 
have a Nephesh and nothing more. These 


last, by reason of their deficiency, are at- 


tached to the impure spirit. The Nephesh 
alone is imprescriptible, or necessary to the 
man’s existence. If he comports himself 
worthily with this gift, another spirit is 
poured into him, which is like a crown of 
Nephesh, and this is called Ruah. The man 
is then illuminated by light from a su- 
perior region and is in a position to dis- 
cern the Laws of the Secret King. If he 
still continues worthy he receives the 
erown of Ruah, the name of which is 
Neshamah, but it is called, also, Soul of 
God. Now, says Waite, it seems obvious 
that it is this only of which pre-existence, 
Paradisiacal life and the Divine Vision can 
be predicted, and the point is therefore 
that, contrary to the very clear doctrine 
concerning the descent of souls, Neshamah 
does not come down and incarnate at birth 
in any human being. It seems in this case 
to be mere fantasy with which we have been 
dealing previously. 

There is, however, an attempt in the 
Zohar to harmonize these disparities, for 
it is said that when the soul, meaning 


*“The Kabbalah” by A. E. Waite, published by th 
Macmillan Co. to which I am indebted for notes in this 
article. 











Nephesh, leaves the celestial region and 
comes down toward earth it is joined to 
the intellectual spirit; afterward both are 
joined to the spirit of light. The spirit of 
light and the intellectual spirit dwell to- 
gether and depend one upon the other but 
the soul is independent of both. Another 
thesis is that when man proposes to live 
in purity, heaven comes to his aid, grant- 
ing him the Holy Soul, by which he is puri- 
fied and sanctified; but if he be unworthy 
and will not live in purity, he is animated 
only by Nephesh and Ruah. Various com- 
mentators declare it is obvious that this 
fails to coneur with the earlier statement 
which represents Ruah as a gift to be 
earned; but they can read between the 
lines of contradiction and conclude that the 
real intention is to represent the permanent 
part of man as descending and overshadow- 
ing the personality. When this is born in- 
to the world it draws nearer with his 
growth and improvement; and it may be, 
so to speak, incorporated with him, and it 
may not. 

Nephesh is the soul which forms the body 
and presides over the propagation of 
beings; Ruah is the soul which eauses to 
act and determines its kind of action; 
Neshamah is the supreme foree issuing 
from the Tree of Life. These three de- 
grees separate after death, each returning 
to the place from which it was brought. 
Nephesh is presumably from the earth 
Earthy, for it is said to remain in the 
tomb; Ruah passes to the earthly Paradise 
where the High Priest Michael offers it as 
&@ holocaust to the Holy One and remains 
in the joy of Paradise; Neshamah ascends 
on High. 

The state of the soul in the world to 
come is described in several ways. When 
the good soul is preparing to leave this 
world and while it is suspended from the 
body only by the larynx it beholds three 
angels to whom the dying man confesses 
his sins. These spirits engarner the souls 
of the just and they accompany the glori- 
ous Shekinah (Liberating Angel), for it 
is said that no man leaves this world with- 
out seeing the Shekinah at the last mo- 
ment of his life. The soul prostrates itself 
before her and praises God. It then enters 
a cavern wherein is a door leading to the 
earthly Paradise; there it encounters 
Adam, the patriarchs and the just, who 
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rejoice with her and she is admitted into 
the Garden. Either then or previously she 
has been furnished with an envelope other 
than the fleshy body but still having the 
form thereof. It is said as to this that the 
days of life are a vesture, and the days of 
man’s life on earth are his vesture in the 
world to come, insofar as he has lived them 
worthily. There are seven palaces on high 
containing the Mystery of Faith and there 
are also seven palaces below. There is then 
related the adventures of the soul in the 
palaces until it reaches that from whence 
it came. 

We now come to the idea of reinearna- 
tion in Cabalism, which has been the sub- 
ject of so much confusion in the modern oe- 
cult schools. There is a clear system of re- 
incarnation seattered throughout the Zo- 
har, and it must be dealt with fully. It 
is probable, however, that the system of re- 
incarnation might be at some slight vari- 
ance with the original Cabalistic doctrine, 
in fact, all published translations of the 
Cabala are so full of blinds that the real 
meaning can only be apprehended by a 
few. 

Waite maintains that to some extent the 
doctrine of reincarnation hinges on paterni- 
ty for it is stated plainly that when a man 
has failed to have children in this world, 
the Holy One will send him back, and 
many times at need, to fulfil what has been 
neglected, so that he is compared to a 
plant which is removed constantly from 
the ground and located elsewhere—in the 
hope that it will do better. Other students 
make little mention of this theory but ac- 
centuate that the soul reinearnates only 
when it becomes contaminated by sin dur- 
ing its sojourn on earth. In such ease it 
must reinhabit a body again and again till 
it is able to ascend in a purified state. 
Those who accomplish the mission during 
a single stay on earth rest near to the Holy 
One. Reincarnation, to quote Waite again, 
would seem to be the invariable fate of 
Gentiles. The souls of pagans who deliver 
up their bodies in the Holy Land are not 
received in heaven; they wander about in 
the universe, transmigrate many times and 
finally return to the unclean place whence 
they came. The souls of Israel which leave 
the body outside of Palestine also have 
transmigrations and wanderings before 
reaching the region assigned to them. Dr. 
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Bernard Pick, an eminent scholar, states 
that transmigrations in general are re- 
stricted, however, to three times, and if 
two souls in their third residence in hu- 
man bodies are still too weak to resist all 
earthly trammels and to acquire the neces- 
sary experience, they are both united and 
sent in one body, so that they may be able 
co-jointly to learn that which they were 
too feeble to do separately. It sometimes 
happens, however, that it is the singleness 
and isolation of the soul which is the source 
of weakness and it requires help to pass 
through its probation. In that case it 
chooses for a companion a soul which has 
more strength and better fortune. The 
stronger of the two then becomes, as it 
were, the mother. She carries the sickly 
one in her bosom and nurses her from her 
own substance, just as a woman nurses her 
child. Such an association is therefore 
called pregnancy (Ibbur) because the 
stronger soul gives, so to speak, life and 
substance to the weaker companion. 

The Zohar says nothing of spaces of time 
intervening between death and rebirth; 
the question does not seem to have arisen 
within tieir consciousness; the period 


elapsing may have been variable, as it is 
regarded in Eastern doctrine, but the new 
event is sometimes at least immediate. Seth, 
for example, was animated by the soul of 


Abel which thus returned to earth. At the 


birth of Benjamin, however, his soul left 
the body of his mother which it had ani. 
mated previously. At the death of Rachel, 
her soul animated the son of Benjamin. 
Thus, it follows, in line with that men- 
tioned before, that there were two souls at 
one time in the same body. It is said, fur- 
ther, that Phineas received the soul of 
Nadab and Abihu, who were alive at the 
same time. Rabbi Simeon testifies that 
this is a mystery, meaning that their soul 
did not find refuge under the wings of the 
Shekinah because they left no children. 

It is even believed by some that a man’s 
soul, as a penance for certain sins com- 
mitted, re-enters the world being clothed 
in the body of an animal, the kind of ani- 
mal in some way corresponding to the na- 
ture of the sin. Thus, R. Menachen of 
Recanati believed that the soul of a man 
who sings profane songs in the company of 
women is doomed to inhabit an ox. 

The question of resurrection in connec- 
tion with reincarnation created difficulties 
of its own. It was alleged that in the case 
of souls who take flesh several times the 
body which shall rise will be that in which 
the soul has sueceeded in taking root, mean- 
ing, presumably, that it has fulfilled the 
Law in perfection. Those bodies in which 
the soul fails to reach its ends are like 
dried up trees which fall to dust and they 
will rise no more. 












PSYCHICAL PHENOMENA AMONG 


PRIMITIVE PEOPLES 


A Resume of the Evidence for Genuine Psychic Manifestations 
in Africa, India, China and the Islands of the 


INTRODUCTORY. 


EW modern students of these prob- 
lems, who have made a really careful, 
first-hand investigation of the evi- 

dence, would doubt that genuine psychic 
phenomena occur—that both mental and 
physical manifestations of a supernormal 
character actually have been observed and 
recorded. Scattered throughout the pages 
of history, they are as plentiful today as 
ever, despite the mechanistic philosophy 
behind modern science which is more or 
less directly opposed to such happenings. In 
the great centers of our civilization—in 
London, New York, Paris, Berlin—in our 
own critical and sceptical age, these phe- 
nomena are now being observed, and are be- 
ing studied more intensively than ever, by 
the aid of instrumental checks and psycho- 
logical analysis. And if this be true, if such 
manifestations actually occur, is it not 
highly probable that similar phenomena 
have likewise occurred in so-called ‘‘un- 
civilized’’ countries, and that many such 
instanees might be noted among these more 
primitive peoples, if pains were taken to 
observe and record them impartially and 
accurately? We know that many such ac- 
counts are to be found in the books of ex- 
plorers, who often ‘‘went to scoff and re- 
mained to pray.’’ Is there any valid rea- 
son for disregarding this evidence, merely 
because the alleged facts were noted in some 
far-off land and among primitive peoples? 
The uniformity of these accounts, and the 
apparent similarity of many of the phe- 
nomena to those observed in our very midst 
should at least give us pause, and make us 
wonder whether there must not be some fire 
Where there is so much smoke. As Mr. 
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Andrew Lang remarked in an article on 
‘‘ Ancient Spiritualism’? many years ago: 


ee 


.... Is it not stretching probability 
almost beyond what it will bear, to allege 
that all the phenomena, in the Arctic circle 
as in Australia, in ancient Alexandria as 
in modern London, are, always, the result 
of an imposture modelled on savage ideas 
of the supernatural? If so we are reduced 
to the choice between actual objective facts 
of unknown origin (frequently counter- 
feited of course) and the theory—which 
really comes to much the same thing—of 
identical and collective hallucinations in 
given conditions. On either hypothesis the 
topic is certainly not without interest for 
the student of human nature. Even if we 
could, at most, establish the fact that 
people like Iamblichus, Mr. Crookes, Lord 
Crawford, Jesuits in Canada, professional 
conjurors in Zululand, Spaniards in early 
Peru, Australian blacks, Maoris, Eskimo, 
cardinals, ambassadors, are similarly hal- 
lucinated, as they declare, in the presence 
of priests, diviners, Home, Zulu magicians, 
Biraarks, Jossakeeds, angakut, tohungas, 
and saints, and Mr. Stainton Moses, still 
the identity of the false impressions is a 
topic for psychological study. Or, if we 
disbelieve this cloud of witnesses, if they 
voluntarily fabled, we ask, why do they all 
fable in exactly the same fashion? Even 
setting aside the animistic hypothesis, ‘the 
subject is full of curious neglected prob- 
lems.’’ 





Such is undoubtedly the case! And it is 
also true that many of these native rites 
and ceremonies are rapidly disappearing 
before the march of modern civilization, so 
that, unless they are studied soon, the op- 
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portunity to study them will have gone for- 
ever. As savages cease to be savages, our 
opportunities for learning their mystic lore 
must decrease. I have often thought what 
a wonderful experience it would be to or- 
ganize an expedition to travel round the 
world, and study these native magicians, 
“ain-makers, voodoo doctors and wizards in 
their native haunts, making notes, photo- 
graphs and motion pictures of their magi- 
cal ceremonies in actual operation! The re- 
sulting material would assuredly be of 
great value, scientifically, and also from the 
purely historie point-of-view. Perhaps, 
some day, such an expedition will be or- 
ganized ! 

Meanwhile, it is admittedly difficult to 
obtain first-hand, accurate accounts of such 
happenings—partly because white men are 
seldom admitted to these ceremonies, and 
partly because they do not bother them- 
selves to investigate the accounts which 
they do hear,—being content, as a rule, to 
set down all such stories as mere ‘‘super- 
stition’’ on the part of the natives. Then, 
too, there is the natural shrinking from ap- 
pearing credulous and ridiculous in the 
eyes of one’s fellows, so that it is more than 
probable that for every account which has 
been published there are a hundred which 
have been observed and secretely believed 
in by visiting Europeans. However, many 
such accounts have been published, and a 
number of these will be cited presently. 

A few preliminary words may not be out 
of place, however, regarding the inherent 
difficulties often involved in securing such 
evidence, and the even greater difficulty in 
sifting and analyzing it, once secured. For, 
even assuming that genuine psychic phe- 
nomena may at times occur, it is also true 
that savage peoples are extraordinarily 
credulous, superstitious, and inclined to at- 
tribute any unusual natural happening to 
the agency of spirits, ghosts, gods or de- 
mons. They are often fear-ridden, priest- 
ridden and full believers in the most pre- 
posterous legends and traditions. All this 
must be taken into account in estimating 
the evidence. The line of demarkation is 
a most difficult one, and can only be drawn 
in a most tentative and uncertain manner. 
Reports which might call for serious con- 
sideration, if given by white men, must 
often be discredited entirely when given by 
credulous savages. At the same time, there 
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is no reason to disbelieve them a priori, as 
many seem to think. They should be in- 
vestigated impartially. And when that is 
done, it is often found that they rest upon 
a substantial foundation of fact. That has 
often been verified by open-minded investi- 
gators. Thus, there is no doubt that the 
American negro is extremely superstitious ; 
he is also probably very psychic! It be- 
comes our task to sift the wheat from the 
chaff. Our closest analogy probably lies 
in the phenomena of Witcheraft, which 
were reported in civilized communities, in 
relatively modern times, and at the same 
time in a highly uncritical and supersti- 
tious age. An impartial survey of the evi- 
dence might permit us to conclude that, 
while the vast bulk of the material can be 
accounted for by modern psychopathology 
and abnormal psychology, there neverthe- 
less remains an inexplicable residuum, 
which seems to indicate very strongly the 
existence of genuine psychic phenomena; 
and I may add that this was the conclusion 
arrived at by Mr. Edmund Gurney, after 
perusing more than two hundred and sixty 
books on the subject, as he states in his cele- 
brated ‘‘ Note on Witcheraft,’’ published in 
Phantasms of the Living, Vol. I, pp. 172-85. 
Here he said: 


ee 


. . The part of the case for witeh- 
craft which is now an exploded supersti- 
tion had never, even in its own day, any 
real evidential foundation; while the part 
which had a real foundation is now more 
firmly established than ever.’’ 


It is my belief that a very similar state 
of affairs will be found to exist with regard 
to psychic phenomena among 
peoples. 

Before entering into a summary of the 
available evidence, however, one or two fur- 
ther remarks are necessitated as to the char- 
acter of the material itself. It is not my 
province to discuss in this paper any of the 
actual beliefs of savages—such as their 
ideas of the soul, of a future life, demon- 
ology, ete. That would in itself necessitate 
an enormous treatise, and the subject has 
been ably covered by anthropologists be- 
fore. Authorities such as Frazer may be 
consulted in this connection. Nor shall |! 
attempt any outline of their various re- 
ligious philosophies, their secret organiza- 
tions nor the various schools of Occult 


Savage 
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training which flow from them as a natural 
consequence. Thus, in China we find the 
Golden Orchid Society, the Heaven-and- 
Earth Society, ete., which—while they are 
partly Masonie and Occult in character— 
are also largely political organizations. In 
Afriea, the system of magic, demonology 
and witcheraft is extremely complicated, 
and the same may be said of the various 
islands seattered throughout the Indian and 
Pacifie oceans. In Africa and among the 
natives of Haiti Voodoo is very prevalent 
—of which more anon. In India there are 
three or four distinct eategories of occult 
exponents, and a word or two may not be 
out of place with regard to these, as there 
seems to be so much confusion in the pub- 
lic mind with regard to them,—jumbling 
them all together in one common class, 
whereas they are in reality quite distinct. 
We have in the first place three kinds of 
Fakirs: The first are little more than beg- 
gars—mendicants—who sit by the wayside 
and are fed by the credulous populace; the 
second torture their own bodies—lie upon 
beds of spikes, hold their arms aloft until 
they become withered, permit themselves 
to be buried alive while in a state of cata- 
lepsy, ete. The third are the travelling con- 
jurors or magicians, who perform various 
tricks such as the mango tree trick, the bas- 
ket. trick, the rope trick, snake charming, 
and so forth. Lastly, we have the Yogis or 
holy men who are genuine ascetics and hard 
to approach. They are exponents of one 
of the various Yoga systems, prevalent in 
India, the object of which is to arouse la- 
tent psychic powers and ultimately to attain 
Cosmie Consciousness. The methods by 
which this is to be accomplished are de- 
tailed, complicated and laborious. For those 
who may be interested, I may perhaps state 
that I have given an epitome of this system 
in my ‘‘Higher Psychical Development,’’ 
while the various tricks of the Hindu 
Fakirs are explained in my little book on 
Hindu Magic. The feats of the Egyptian 
Fakirs are very similar, and it may be said 
that their control of the functions of the 
body is genuine and very remarkable, 
while the state of catalepsy (in which they 
are buried alive) is also real and worthy of 
prolonged physiological investigation. I 
have had the opportunity of studying sev- 
eral of these Fakirs at close range, and over 
considerable periods of time, and feel as- 








sured that the state of self-imposed cata- 
lepsy is a genuine and very extraordinary 
one. 

All these systems, however, are peculiar 
to.the peoples involved, and would require 
extensive treatment in themselves. As be- 
fore stated, it is not the province of this 
paper to deal with these questions at length 
(though it would be improper to avoid men- 
tioning them) but rather with instances of 
telepathy, clairvoyance, premonition, etc., 
which bear a close analogy to similar cases 
reported and published by the various So- 
cieties for Psychical Research. We may 
then be in a better position to judge their 
points of similarity and their possible dif- 
ferences. These cases are all summarized 
or quoted from various sources, and in 
every instance seem to rest upon respect- 
able authority. Confirmatory evidence is 
given wherever possible. 


TELEPATHY AND CLAIRVOYANCE 


Let us first of all consider certain cases 
of apparent telepathy and clairvoyance 
which have been reported—placing these 
together, because it is often difficult to dis- 
tinguish them, owing to the nature of the 
accounts themselves. Indeed, it has often 
been found difficult even in new and well- 
attested cases, occurring in our midst, 
which are of a visual or ‘‘pictographic’’ 
character, and Mr. Gurney, as we know, 
was often forced to speak of ‘‘telepathic 
clairvoyance,’’ while as shrewd a critic of 
the evidence as Mr. Theodore Besterman 
came to the conclusion that much of the ma- 
terial commonly classed as telepathic may 
be in reality clairvoyant in character. 
These occurrences may all be distinguished, 
however, from prophetic or premonitory 
cases, on the one hand, and apparitional 
cases, on the other, while the mediumistic 
phenomena constitute a class in themselves. 
We may accordingly consider them some- 
what in that order. 

By way of introduction, I may perhaps 
quote a few sentences from an article by 
J. Shepley Part, M.D., Late Assistant to 
the Gold Coast Colony, who, in an article 
entitled ‘‘A Few Notes on Occultism in 
West Africa,’’* says: 


‘*When I first went to Africa, few men 
probably were’more sceptical on such sub- 





* Proceedings S. P. R., Vol. XIV, pp. 343-47. 
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jects as clairvoyance, apparitions and the 
so-called supernatural generally; I had of 
course heard the popular smatterings of 
these things and, when I did, had, in the 
usual style, put all down to fiction, over- 
excited brain, suggestion or auto-suggestion 
and the like. I hope to advance some evi- 
dence . . . that phenomena do at times oc- 
cur that are not explainable by ordinary 
scientific methods, and that certain men can 
avail themselves of forces which are beyond 
the ken of the ordinary individual. It is 
certain that when I was first brought into 
contact with such things I was incredulous, 
and, as a consequence, put them on one 
side for a considerable time as not worth 
investigation—much to my subsequent re- 
gret. 

‘*T have repeatedly been told by well-edu- 
cated and broadminded natives (and such 
do exist) that it is possible for certain 
trained individuals to ‘project their con- 
sciousness’ to a distance irrespective of time 
and space, and to do so while retaining a 
continuity of consciousness with that in 
their ordinary condition. We also hear the 
fact stated in this way: That the individ- 
ual has the power to go to any place with- 
out regard to time or distanee, ete., and it 
is not an uncommon remark to hear that so- 
and-so has been to such-and-such a place 
‘during the night,’ or ‘yesterday after- 
noon,’ or ‘this morning,’ such journey 
being out of all possibility by ordinary 
means. 

‘Towards the end of the last Ashantee 
expedition I happened to be stationed on 
the coast at the termination of the shortest 
route from Kumassi to the coast. A day 
before the expected entry of the expedition 
into Kumassi, I was informed by my boy 
that the Governor had entered the town at 
noon (this was about 1.30). About an hour 
later I was told the same thing in the town 
by an old chief, an educated man, who, 
when I laughed at it, remarked that native 
means of communication were much more 
rapid than ours. I may mention that the 
upper portion of the line was in charge of 
the Royal Engineers, and the coast lines 
under reserve for Government wires only. 
The news was confirmed the following even- 
ing by official wire. The head of the mili- 
tary wire was some 30 to 36 hours’ distance 
from Kumassi, so this excludes irresponsi- 
ble chattering by the operators. As to run- 
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ners, we were five days at the shortest for 
special runners from the front. The route 
is entirely through forest country, and, in 
regard to water transit of sound from 
drums, there is no direct access to the coast 
from Kumassi by water. With regard 
to the means by which these phenomena are 
obtained—these are secret, and their pro- 
fessors are members of a secret society ; but 
I was informed on good authority that the 
process gone through to obtain the power of 
clairvoyance as exemplified above is purely 
physical, and requires—when the means 
have been taught—but constant practice 
to bring the several stages to perfection, 
but that special means are used in each 
stage, initiation being necessary to each 
stage of development, and then only on ap- 
proval of the chiefs of the order, which is 
very stringently guarded. Only a very few 
are initiated into the highest development. 

‘*The stages may be divided as under: 

**1. Simple clairvoyance. 

**2. The paying of ‘astral visits’ or pro- 
jection of the consciousness only. 

**3. The same as 2, with power to ma- 
terialize the entity projected or . to af- 
feet material objects. In conclusion, 
I can only reiterate that, as to ways and 
means in detail, I am in the dark... . ”’ 


The next case is taken from Mr. R. W. 
Felkin’s book From Khartoum to the 
Source of the Nile. He writes: 


‘*T had not received any letters from Eu- 
rope for a year, and was of course very 
anxious to get some. I knew quite well that 
a good many must be waiting for me some- 
where, but it was hardly likely that they 
would come to hand for some time, because 
the Nile was blocked by the floating islands 
of grass. One morning, however, a man 
came into our tent in a state of great ex- 
citement. The local m’logo, or wizard, he 
said, had been roaming up the country the 
night before in the form of a jackal. He 
had, the messenger went on, visited a place 
called Meschera-er-Rek (which was some 
550 miles distant from Lado, our camping 
place) and had seen two steamers, one of 
them with mails for our party. Also, the 
steamers were commanded by a_ white 
pasha, who was minutely described. Now, 
in the ordinary course of nature the man 
could not possibly have covered so vast a 
stretch of country in one night—nor even 











in twenty nights. I ridiculed the whole 
thing as absolutely absurd. We were hav- 
ing our coffee at the time, and Emin seemed 
inclined to give credence to the story, for 
he suddenly rose up and said he would 
have the man brought before him. In due 
time the wizard . . . was marched into our 
tent, and Emin at once addressed him in 
Arabie, saying, ‘Where did you go last 
night ?’ 

‘**T was at Meschera-er-Rek,’ he replied 
in the same tongue. 

‘* “What were you doing there?’ 

‘* *T went to see some friends.’ 

‘** What did you see?’ 

‘*T saw two steamers arriving from 
Khartoum.’ 

‘**Oh, this is nonsense! You could not 
possibly have been at Meschera-er-Rek last 
night.’ 

‘* *T was there,’ came the tacit rejoinder, 
‘and with the steamer was an Englishman 
—a short man with a big beard.’ 


‘**Well, what was he doing—what was. 


his mission ?’ 

‘* *He says that the great Pasha at Khar- 
toum has sent him, and he has got some 
papers for you. He is starting overland 
tomorrow to come to you, bringing the 
papers with him, and he will be here about 
thirty days from now.’ 

‘‘As a matter of fact . .. the m’logo’s 
statement proved absolutely correct. In 
thirty-two days an Englishman did arrive 
in our camp, bringing letters for us from 
Khartoum. More than this, we knew from 
the wizard’s description that Lupton Bey, 
and none other, was the man who was com- 


ing,”’ 


The next case was reported by Mr. 
David Leslie, S. A., a well-known hunter 
and explorer, to Cyril Campbell, former 
war correspondent of the London Times 


during the Balkan troubles. Mr. Leslie 
says: 


““T had sent out my native elephant 
hunters with instructions to meet me on a 
certain date at a selected spot. I arrived 
there at the appointed time; but none of 
my hunters had put in an appearance. 
Having nothing much to do, I went to a 
native doctor who had a great reputation, 
just to amuse myself and see what the man 
would say. At first the doctor refused to 
tell anything because, he said, he had no 
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knowledge of white men’s affairs. At last 
he consented and said he would ‘open the 
gate of distanee and would travel through 
it,’ even though it would cost him his life. 
He then demanded the names and number 
of the hunters. I demurred at first but 
finally did as he requested. The doctor 
then made eight fires, one for each hunter, 
and cast into them roots which burned 
with a sickly-smelling smoke. The man 
took some medicine and fell into a trance 
for about ten minutes, his limbs moving 
all the time. When he came round from 
the trance, he raked out the ashes of his 
first fire, and described the appearance of 
the man represented by it, and said ‘This 
man has died of fever and his gun is lost.’ 
He then said the second hunter had killed 
four elephants, and described the shape 
and size of the tusks. He said the next 
had been killed by an elephant, but that 
the gun was coming home all right. Then 
he deseribed the appearance and fortunes 
of the next, adding that the survivors 
would not be home for three months, and 
would travel by a route different from that 
agreed upon. The affair turned out cor- 
rect in every particular, and, as the hunt- 
ers were scattered over a country over two 
hundred miles away, the man could hardly 
have obtained news of them from other 
natives. Nor did the diviner know that he 
was going to be consulted. .. .”’ 


Under the title of ‘‘ Extraordinary News 
Transference,’ Mr. R. M. Bloch records 
the following experience which occurred 
in his own life (Occult Review, Decem- 
ber, 1918) : 


‘‘Some years ago I was up in the in- 
terior of Ashanti, a goodish distance from 
civilization, as represented even by a stray 
magistrate. On the Monday evening I and 
my partner had a difference of opinion, 
and we agreed to part, so next morning I 
made tracks for Cape Coast Castle, about 
150 miles distant. Now, with the excep- 
tion of Government runners, a white man, 
travelling light, i.e., without much bag- 
gage or a hammock, covers the ground 
considerably faster than any native, and I 
got down to the little town a little after 
Saturday noon. I dropped into the first 
store and had a drink, when to my sur- 
prise the man in charge remarked, ‘Sorry 
to hear your partner pegged out.’ I re- 
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plied it was nensense, since I had left him 
only five days before perfectly fit, but the 
store-keeper assured me the news had come 
through on the Thursday evening, X— 
having died the day before. And within 
a week his boys struggled down with his 
kit. 

‘‘The amazing part of this case is the 
fact of the news coming down to the coast, 
without filtering through to the boys who 
accompanied me, for, had they known it, 
they would infallibly have told me, and I 
naturally would have turned back. This 
obviously precludes the possibility of run- 
ners carrying the news, while even if we 
suppose drums or other forms of signal- 
ling, it seems strange that I should only 
hear of the tragedy at the end of the jour- 
ney, and not at any of the intermediate 
villages where I stopped the night 
I am at a loss to explain the incident.’’ 


The following are two or three instances 
of the same character which were investi- 
gated by Mr. Blackburn of Johannesburg, 
and sent to the same periodical. While I 
can see no reason for doubting the sincerity 
or accuracy of any of these accounts, they 
are perhaps less well evidenced, and I 
shall accordingly be content to summarize 
them briefly: 

1. A magistrate at King Williamstown 
during the border wars stated that one day 
the son of the chief we were fighting 
against came into court with his head 
shaved. (This native was a clerk in the 
office). The magistrate quickly recognized 
the sign of mourning, and asked what re- 
lation was dead. The youth stated his 
father had at last been killed in the war, 
and even mentioned the spot where the 
body was lying. The magistrate thought 
the whole thing strange, for he had heard 
nothing by telegraph: but soon after, a 
telegram came, giving details of the news, 
which fitted in with the description given 
by the native. 

2. At 9 A.M. on a Monday, a Kafir 
herd-boy was attacked by a bull. He de- 
fended himself with a crowbar. Kafir and 
bull were dead by 10 A.M. At 12 the same 
day B—, a farmer residing forty-two miles 
from the scene of the tragedy, appended 
this postscript to a business letter: ‘‘My 
Kafirs are saying your herd-boy stabbed 
your red Devon bull with a long knife and 
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that both are dead. Hope it is only a 
Kafir yarn.’’ That letter was despatched 
by mounted messenger before 12.30 the 
same day. 

3. <A Kafir was being tried for man- 
slaughter at Johannesburg. At 5 in the 
afternoon an old Kafir woman on a Boer’s 
farm thirty-eight miles from Johannesburg 
stated that the boy had been acquitted, and 
that the principal witness against him had 
been taken to prison. As the Kafir had 
pleaded guilty at the preliminary hearing 
and was to be undefended, this result 
seemed extremely improbable. Later it 
was learned that the Kafir was given coun- 
sel at the last moment, the plea of guilty 
withdrawn, and he was acquitted at 3.15 
P.M. At 4 that afternoon the principal 
witness was knocked down by a cab in the 
street, and taken to the jail hospital, where 
he died. In each of these cases the accu- 
rate news travelled in less than half the 
time that would have been required by the 
fastest horse. Mr. Blackburn sums up as 
follows: 

‘“‘That news is sometimes transmitted 
under conditions unknown to Europeans 
is, I am satisfied, a fact; but the explana- 
tion lies neither in the legs of a horse nor 
the lungs of a Kafir.’’ 

What is meant by the last remark is 
simply this: That one of the ‘‘explana- 
tions’? commonly advanced for cases of this 
type is that a native stands upon some hill- 
top and shouts aloud the news to a native 
upon the next hill-top, and so on over a 
great stretch of country. That natives can 
convey information over great distances in 
this way is undoubtedly true, and in times 
of great national excitement might well be 
the ease. But such a system would require 
a pre-arranged chain of receivers, alert and 
ready, and to assume such a chain exists 
for the transmission of trivial and unex- 
pected incidents seems far-fetched indeed. 
Furthermore, the nature of the country 
itself often prevents any such system from 
operating—for example, the intervention 
of dense forests, ete. This ‘‘explanation’’ 
must be very limited in its scope. Normal 
methods of news-transmission, by men 
afoot or on horseback, have frequently been 
excluded, and their possibility denied by 
numerous careful investigators. 

Doubtless, one of the commonest forms 
of news-transmission, and one of the most 
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difficult to eliminate effectually, is that of 
signalling by means of drums or columns 
of smoke. It is well-known that such means 
are frequently employed. However, ex- 
perienced colonials assert that this is 
limited, almost exclusively, to matters of 
importance, such as native unrest or the 
passage of a white man through the coun- 
try. To assume that, e.g., the ‘‘news’’ 
that a Kafir herd-boy had been hurt by a 
bull should have been transmitted in this 
manner seems incredible indeed, for such 
an event must be a common occurrence in 
that country. Further, details are often 
given which no amount of signalling could 
satisfactorily account for—such as the per- 
sonal appearance of a man, what he was 
doing at the time, in what position his body 
was lying, ete. Such details would hardly 
be transmitted over hundreds of miles, 
since they would doubtless be considered 
of no consequence by the natives them- 
selves. Finally, we have the specific as- 
surance, in many cases, that no drums were 
available—as in the above instance of the 
lost elephant hunters. Doubtless, news is 
occasionally transmitted by this means, 
but to attempt to account for many of the 
recorded incidents, with all their detaals, 
by means of smoke columns, tom-toms, etc., 
seems little short of preposterous, and is 
an example of the lengths to which scepties 
will go before admitting the possibility of 
some genuine telepathic faculty which may 
be evidenced at such times. That some 
‘sixth sense’’ is employed by the natives, 
upon occasion, seems beyond reasonable 
doubt ; and this is, indeed, their own expla- 
nation of such matters. They call this sixth 
sense ‘‘The Ear of the Great Mother.’’ 

Let us not wander too far afield, how- 
ever, in theory, but rather continue our 
narration of specific instances. We shall 
come to explanations, and their own formu- 
le, later on. 


An interesting example of what we 
might eall ‘‘experimental clairvoyance’’ is 
contained in Mr. Carveth Wells’ book Six 
Years in the Malay Jungle, (pp. 205-6). 
He says: 


‘“Hussein told me one evening that Tok 
Sami was a magician and could see through 
anything. When I asked the Sami whether 
he could see through anything he replied 


that he could. I asked him if I might test 
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him; he smilingly consented, and I pro- 
duced from my _ pocket the Chinese 
gambling dice game . . . called Main Po. 
Taking a pencil I drew out on the main 
floor of the wat the square with two diago- 
nals and placed the brass box containing 
the dice in the middle. I then gave it a 
good spin. ‘Where is the red?’ I then 
said to the Sami. Looking intently at the 
brass box he said: ‘There,’ and when I 
opened the box I was dumbfounded to find 
he was right. Thinking that it was a lucky 
guess, I tried again. But again he located 
the red. I tried him about a dozen times 
without his making a mistake, until he 
grew tired and refused to continue. When 
I asked him why he did not go down and 
break the bank at the gambling house, he 
said: ‘Ah! But I am not allowed to 
gamble.’ 

‘‘T wrote to my wife who at this time 
was living in Alor Star and told about the 
Tok Sami. Several months afterward, 
when I was far away in the interior, the old 
priest paid a visit to her at Alor Star. Re- 
membering my story about Main Po, Luard 
asked him to show her how he could see 
through brass! And he performed the feat 
just as successfully as before.”’ 


From Africa and Malay we turn to 
North America, and find similar incidents 
narrated about the American Indians. The 
following account, for example, is given by 
General Browne, of the U. 8S. Army, being 
originally published by him in the “‘ At- 
lantie Monthly,’’ xviii, pp. 118 seq. (See 
also D. G. Brinton, The Myths of the New 
World, p. 270.) 


‘‘The medicine-man whom I knew best,’’ 
says General Browne, ‘‘was Ma-qué-a-pos 
(the Wolf’s Word), an ignorant and un- 
intellectual person. I knew him perfectly 
well. His nature was simple, innocent, 
and harmless, devoid of cunning, and want- 
ing in those fierce traits that make up the 
Indian character. His predictions were 
sometimes absolutely astounding... On 
one occasion, a party of voyageurs set out 
from Fort Benton, the remotest post of the 
American Fur Company, for the purpose 
of finding the Kaine, or blood-band of the 
northern Blackfeet. Their route lay almost 
due north, crossing the British line near 
the Chief Mountain and the great lake O- 
inax-een. .. The expedition was perilous 
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in its commencement, and the danger in- 
creased with each day’s journey ... The 
party of adventurers soon found that they 
were in the thickest of the Cree war-party 
operations, and so full of danger was every 
day’s travel that a council was called, and 
seven of the ten turned back. : 

‘*On the afternoon of the last day, four 
young Indians were seen who, after a cau- 
tious approach, made the sign of peace, 
laid down their arms, and came forward, 
announcing themselves to be Blackfeet of 
the Blood Band. They were sent out, they 
said, by Ma-qué-a-pos, to find three whites 
mounted on horses of a peculiar color, 
dressed in garments accurately described 
to them, and armed with weapons which 
they, without seeing them, minutely de- 
scribed. The whole history of the expedi- 
tion had been detailed to them by Ma-qué- 
a-pos. The purpose of the journey, the 
personnel of the party, the exact locality 
at which to find the three who persevered, 
had been detailed by him with as much fi- 
delity as could have been done by one of 
the whites themselves. And so convinced 
were the Indians of the truth of the old 
man’s ‘medicine,’ that the four young men 
were sent to appoint a rendezvous, for four 
days later, at a spot a hundred miles dis- 
tant. On arriving there, accompanied by 
the young Indians, the whites found the 
entire camp of Rising Head, a noted war 
chief, awaiting them. The objects of the 
expedition were speedily accomplished, and 
the whites, after a few days’ rest, returned 
to safer haunts. The writer of this paper 
was at the head of the party of whites, and 
himself met the Indian messengers. 

‘‘Upon questioning the chief men of the 
Indian camp, many of whom afterwards 
became my warm personal friends, and one 
of them my adopted brother, no suspicion 
of the facts, as narrated, could be sustained. 
Ma-qué-a-pos could give no explanation be- 
yond the general one—that he ‘saw us com- 
ing, and heard us talk on our journey.’ He 
had not, during that time, been absent 
from the Indian eamp. 

‘‘A subsequent intimate acquaintance 
with Ma-qué-a-pos disclosed a remarkable 
‘medicine’ faculty as accurate as it was 
inexplicable. He was tested in every way, 
and almost always stood the test suecess- 
fully. Yet he never claimed that the gift 
entitled him to any particular regard, ex- 
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cept as the instrument of a power he did 
not pretend to understand. .. .’’ 


Under the heading of ‘‘Savage Telepa. 
thy,’’ an interesting case was published in 
the JournAu 8S. P. R., January, 1926. It 

ras reported by Commander R. Jukes 
Hughes, R. N., through Mr. Theodore Bes- 
terman. Commander Hughes says: 


ce 


. . . In the year 1878, I happened to 
be serving under a Govt. Commission in the 
Transkei (S. A.). Our Chief was Col. J. 
T. Eustace, R. M., with Kreli the Chief of 
the Gealakas, and the third member was 
Capt. T. Sansom. At the time I am writ- 
ing of, our work was near the right bank of 
the Bashee River. The Geaike-Gealaka 
war was recently over and the Transkei 
was absolutely clear of natives. The Com- 
mission employed about a dozen natives, 
but their work for the same kept them 
from roaming the country. 

‘*One day they came to us rather ex- 
cited and announced that there had been a 
great disaster in Zululand, that our troops 
had been overwhelmed by the Zulus, who 
were pouring into Natal. We had an im- 
mediate consultation as to what we should 
do, as if the rumour was correct it was pos- 
sible that a general rising of all the Kafirs 
west of the Tugela River would take place, 
in which case we should have to ‘seuttle’ 
for the Old Colony with our horses and 
leave the wagons to their fate; but within 
a few hours we had further news through 
the same agency stating that the strain 
had been relieved—this was the result of 
the noble stand made by the har dful of 
troops at Rorke’s Drift. 

‘‘News of the disaster did not reach us 
officially until two days after the event. 

‘*We were roughly speaking some 300 
miles (as the crow flies) from the scene of 
the disaster Isandlwhana, with some very 
rough country between, including several 
rivers. For some years I lived under ecan- 
vas on those parts so had a fair knowledge 
of the difficulties of travel.”’ 


In reply to further 
mander Hughes states: 

‘“The events occurring in Zululand were 
reported to us within an hour or so (if not 
quicker) of their occurrence. In my 
opinion it was absolutely impossible for 
natives to have obtained the information 
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by normal means, certainly not by water 
communication. ’’ 


In his ‘‘ International Notes,’’ (JOURNAL, 
A. S. P. R., April, 1926, pp. 233-36), Mr. 
Harry Price has quoted an interesting 
article by General Sir James Willcocks en- 
titled ‘‘Second Sight in the East,’’ which 
appeared originally in the London ‘‘ Even- 
ing News,’’ in which several cases are given 
of apparent clairvoyance. In one of these, 
a child was saved from premature burial 
by the advice of a Brahmin; in another a 
lost article was found, while the third is 
an example of the seeming ‘‘glamour’’ cast 
over spectators by the visiting Yogi. This 
last instance is of particular interest be- 
eause of its possible bearing upon one of 
the best-known and most-disputed feats 
performed by Oriental Fakirs: I refer to 
the celebrated ‘‘Rope Trick,’’ in which a 
rope is thrown into the air, a boy climbs 
up and is lost to view, and (in some of: the 
more dramatic versions) his limbs and 
trunk fall to earth, where they piece them- 
selves together again,—leaving him as sinil- 
ing and happy as before! There seems to 
be hardly an individual who does not know 
this story, and narrate it with great gusto 
(however sceptical he may be otherwise) 
together with the still more incredible se- 
quel—that a camera failed to record any- 
thing of the sort, when its exposed plates 
were developed! Ergo, the spectators were 
hallueinated! Now, a number of investi- 
gators have tried in vain to see this per- 
formance, or even to obtain some first- 
hand evidence from those who claimed to 
have seen it, but always without success. 
My own father (who was quite interested 
in such things) lived for ten years in India, 
but, while he saw the stock feats many times 
he was never enabled to see the famous 
rope exploit, or to discover anyone who had 
seen it. This, I may add, is the opinion 
of many competent observers, such as Kel- 
lar, Thurston, Bertram, Seeman, Major 
Branson, Dr. Richard Hodgson, and 
others. Hodgson, in his paper on ‘‘ Indian 
Magie and the Testimony of Conjurors,’’ 
traced back this story to the fourteenth 
century, and it has been repeated by many 
others since. The theory usually advanced 
is that the spectators were in some way 
hypnotized by the Fakir, and that what 
they thought they saw was merely the 
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product of their own imagination. There 
is, however, no evidence that collective or 
mass hypnotism of this sort has ever ex- 
isted; there is no analogy in the annals of 
hypnotism which would entitle us to be- 
lieve such a thing possible. On the con- 
trary, there are many indications that the 
story is merely a yarn—such as the fact 
that some of the ‘‘ photographs’’ which were 
published in support of the story turned 
out, upon investigation, to be woodeuts! I 
could enter into considerable detail regard- 
ing this ‘‘rope trick,’’ did space permit,— 
as it is so widely known, the popular “‘ex- 
planation’’ is taken so much for granted, 
and because it has such an important bear- 
ing upon many mediumistic demonstra- 
tions in the past. For the moment, how- 
ever, I must be content with the above 
brief statement, and I append below a list 
of the more important references to this 
feat, in which the reader will find the sub- 
ject thoroughly discussed :* 

It may be thought that I have dwelt at 
undue length upon this famous rope ex- 
ploit, but, as I have indicated, it is of ex- 
treme importance because it bears upon 
the question of collective hallucination— 
a theory which has from time to time been 
advanced to “‘explain’’ the phenomena ob- 
served in the presence of D. D. Home, Eu- 
sapia Palladino, and other mediums. From 
the above it will be seen that there is no 
respectable evidence for such mass hyp- 
notism, and consequently that the objec- 
tive character of the observed phenomena 
in the presence of these mediums receives 
an added, independent verification. The 
hallucination theory thus receives no sup- 
port from our study of Oriental magic 
and mystery. 


CASES OF PREDICTION 


To return, however, from this digression 
to our account of apparently genuine psy- 
chie experiences, among primitive peoples. 
I may next give a small group of cases of 
prediction, in which some future event was 
foretold, or supernormal knowledge was 


* Indian Conjuring, by Major L. H. Branson; Around 
the World with a Magician and a Juggler, by Baron Hart- 
wig Seeman; Up and Down and Round About the World, 
by Harry Kellar; Hindu Magic, by Hereward Carrington; 
Hindu Magic, by Howard Thurston; The Fraud of Theos- 
ophy Exposed, by John Nevil Maskelyne; Indian Magic 
and the Testimony of Conjurors, by Dr. Richard Hodgson, 
Proceedings S. P. R., Vol. IX, pp. 354-66; Journal S. P. 
R., Vol. IV, p. 107; V, 80, 84, 195; XI, 299; XII, 30; 
XIX, 124; XX, 401-2; XXIV, 124, 137-38, 311, 345; 
XXV, 179-80. 
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displayed of occurrences about to happen. 
Several interesting cases of the kind have 
been published by Mr. Theodore Bester- 
man, in the ‘‘Oceult Review,’’ November, 
1926, and January, 1927, and I am in- 
debted to him for several valuable refer- 
ences. Also to an article in the same peri- 
odical for February, 1923. It is interest- 
ing to note that such occurrences are scat- 
tered throughout the world—one being re- 
ported in Central Africa, another in India, 
a third in Australia, a fourth in Fiji, and 
so forth. Yet these accounts bear a strik- 
ing similarity one to another! This only 
bears out what has been said above regard- 
ing the universality of such phenomena. 
Thus, in the eases which follow, it will be 
observed that the first is from South 
Africa, the second from Central Africa, 
the third from Kurdistan, the fourth from 
China, the fifth from the Solomon Islands, 
the sixth from Mesopotamia; while others 
come to us from New Guinea, Borneo, Su- 
matra, Java, North America, India, the 
South Sea Islands, ete. Yet all these cases 
seem to be indicative of genuine super- 
normal occurrences of the same general 
type. Let us first take a case from South 
Africa. 

The Rev. Canon (afterwards Bishop) 
Callaway, M. D., gives an interesting case 
in his book The Religious System of the 
Amazulu, thus summarized by Edward 


Lawrence, F. R. A. L.: 


A number of natives having a quarrel 
with their own tribe on the Tukela river 
settled with a relative among the Amah- 
longwa, and lived with him as dependents 
in his village. Soon after settling there, a 
young child was seized with convulsions, 
and, thoroughly alarmed at his condition, 
some young men, cousins of the child, were 
deputed to consult a wise man who di- 
vined correctly by the aid of ‘‘familiar 
spirits.’ After waiting in her hut a long 
time in dead silence a voice, as of a very 
little child, was heard, as if proceeding 
from the roof, and saluted them. Then 
‘‘the spirits’’ began by saying: ‘‘ You have 
come to inquire about something.’’ The 
woman said: ‘‘Tell them. They say you 
have come to inquire about something.’’ 
So they smote the ground in token of as- 
sent. The spirits declared that the matter 
which brought them there was of great im- 
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portance; an omen had appeared in some 
one. Smiting the ground once again, the 


inquirers asked : ‘‘ How big is the person in 


whom the omen has appeared?’’ The spir- 
its answered: ‘‘It is a young person.’’ 
Then the spirits went on to say that the 
omen was bodily; that the person affected 
was a boy, that the boy was still young— 
too young, in fact, to attend to the herds. 
‘*There he is, we see him; it is as if he had 
convulsions.’’ The spirits then went on to 
detail in a most minute and correct man- 
ner the time when the first convulsion took 
place, and the character of the attack, and 
what was done and said by the mother and 
others. They declared the suffering boy 
was the only child of his father. He was 
their brother, but really not their brother 
but their real cousin. The cousins were 
told to return home and sacrifice a white 
he-goat, and then pour its gall on the in- 
valid, and give him a certain medicine to 
drink. The lads went home, sacrificed the 
goat, poured the gall over the child, and 
gave him the medicine. Dr. Callaway de- 
clared: ‘‘And the child never had an at- 
tack of convulsions after, and is living to 
this day, a strong, healthy young man.”’ 
He adds that the wise woman lived a con- 
siderable distance from the kraal of those 
who inquired of her, and they had never 
seen her before. 

Dr. Callaway also instanced the ease of 
a native named Umpengula, who was in 
service at Pietermaritzburg. He had a 
dream and in it saw his brother Undayeni, 
dressed in his finest attire and dancing at 
a wedding. On awakening he had a strong 
impression ihat his brother had died. Un- 
able to shake this impression off, he re- 
peatedly burst into tears, and looked con- 
stantly in the direction by which a 
messenger must come with the news. Dur- 
ing the morning the messenger came. On 
seeing him, he said, ‘‘I know why you are 
come—Undayeni is dead.*’ He was dead! 

Sir Harry Johnston, in his work on 
British Central Africa, relates that on one 
occasion his journey on Lake Nyasa was 
held up on account of the non-arrival of 
the steamer. To soothe his anxiety, ‘‘Jum- 
be’’ of Kotakota—a Coast Arab and Wali, 
or representative of the Sultan of Zanzi- 
bar—sent for his necromancer, who was to 
ascertain, by means of sand, what the fu- 
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ture held in store for him as _ regards 
steamer communication. The necromancer 
informed them that the steamer, the Jlala, 
had run aground on the rocks, but that 
another steamer, called the Charles Janson, 
would shortly call for the great traveller. 
Sir Harry Johnston states: ‘‘ This informa- 
tion turned out to be perfectly correct,’’ 
for eventually the Charles Janson, with 
Archdeacon Maples on board, came to feteh 
him and convey him on his journey. 

The Reverend W. A. Wigram, D.D., 
lived for ten years with the tribes of East- 
ern Kurdistan, spoke their language, and 
understood their traditions and supersti- 
tions. From this out-of-the-way corner of 
the world, from the ‘*‘ Cradle of Mankind,”’ 
as he called it, he has given us some remark- 
able illustrations of ‘‘second sight.’’ He 
mentions the case of a seer whom his fel- 
low tribesmen consulted on all matters of 
importance, and who foretold a certain dis- 
aster that would befall them in a special 
raid which they contemplated. ‘‘If you 
zo to battle now,’’ said he, ‘‘you will flee 
seven ways before the Mussulmans; and, 
though you yourself, chief, will be saved 
by a willow tree, death will be my portion.’’ 
The raid took place, the Christians being 
routed by the Mohammedans and scattered. 
A random shot put an end to the life of 
the seer, whom the Kurds intended to 
spare; the chief himself took to flight, his 
own life being saved through clinging to 
a projecting branch of a willow which over- 
hung the river Zab he was attempting to 
swim, 

Dr. Wigram narrates a still more re- 
markable case, in which a certain Nwiya, 
a Prophet, came running to him in the 
morning, telling him that two expected 
travellers would arrive that day, coming 
up a certain valley ; that one of them would 
wear a black hat and the other a white one, 
and giving other details. That afternoon 
the two travellers arrived up the valley, 
one wearing an astrakhan fur cap, the other 
a sun-helmet. Dr. Wigram  coneludes: 
‘“A\ny suspicion of confederacy may be 
ruled out of the question without hesita- 
tion, for it was a physical impossibility ; 
and clairvoyance, or some form of thought- 
transference, seems to be the most natural 
explanation of so strange a coincidence of 
foreword and fact.’’ 

This, indeed, seems the conclusion to 





which many observers have been forced, 
after having obtained a first-hand knowl- 
edge of the facts. Thus, the late Samuel 
Pollard, who lived as a missionary among 
the aborigines of Western China for many 
years, states that he watched native ‘‘me- 
diums’’ at work many times, only to be 
convineed that, in many cases, the phe- 
nomena were false and made to order. 
‘*But,’’ he continues, ‘‘do what you will, 
you cannot always be sure that it is so, in 
fact you feel sure that there is some real 
phenomenon here, though you are not so 
sure that you can explain it.’’ 

Again, Mr. Edward Lawrence says 
(‘‘Open Court,’’ February, 1919, p. 78): 


‘‘Travellers who relate these stories are un- 
able to account for them or find any satis- 
factory explanation. But coincidences like 
those narrated continually occur, and make 
one think that there must exist a side to 
savage superstition which requires further 
elucidation, and which the white man has 
been unable to fathom.’’ 


The Reverend C. E. Fox, of San Cristo- 
val, Solomen Islands, asserted that spir- 
itualism in all its forms was much prac- 
tised by the natives. All sorts of phenom- 
ena—apparently well authenticated—had 
been reported. Levitation, movements of 
physical objects without human agency, 
mysterious lights, second sight, mediums, 
appearances of burns on a wizard when a 
brand was thrown at his wraith, ghostly 
smells, and other startling manifestations 
were declared to have occurred. Mr. Carl 
Lumbholtffl, M.A., gives an account of a 
prophecy by a native of Central Mexico— 
fulfilled four days later; and Mr. Joseph 
F’. Woodroffe, who spent eight years in the 
upper Amazon, narrates another, in which 
his boat was wrecked, as foretold by a na- 
tive diviner. 

Mr. Grahame Houblon has narrated a 
psychic incident in Mesopotamia, (‘‘ Occult 
Review,’’ Mareh, 1925), in which a native 
named Balloo told him the fate of a battle 
fought on April 14, 1915, and who had 
been killed and injured. The account is, 
however, second-hand. Mr. Houblon con- 
cludes that: ‘‘Telepathy ... would seem to 
be nature’s first contrivance for the ex- 
change of ideas, and what we see of it 
among civilized humans is an insignificant 
survival, just as the little tuatera lizard of 
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New Zealand is the insignificant surviving 
representative of the once omnipresent or- 
der of dinosaurs.’’ 


APPARITIONS AND HauNntTep Hovuses 


We now turn to a consideration of a 
small group of ‘‘apparitional cases,’’ in 
which a ‘‘ghost’’ has been seen under con- 
ditions which render ordinary explanations 
diffieult if not impossible. Curious as it 
may seem, these are apparently the rarest 
of all—at least I have found it next to im- 
possible to unearth well-authenticated 
eases. The reason for this is certainly not 
because of the paucity of material, since 
‘‘ghosts’’ are so frequent among primitive 
peoples as to be taken almost as a matter- 
of-course! However, occurrences of this 
type may usually be explained as due to 
hallucination, expectancy, suggestion, etc., 
and are different from our own well-au- 
thenticated cases of ‘‘veridical appari- 
tions.’’ Coincidental cases of this type are 
hard to verify, even in our own country, 
and it is probable that white men have 
rarely deigned to investigate reported in- 
stances of this type, dismissing them off- 
hand as mere superstitions. Cases of clear- 
cut prediction are not so easily dismissed, 
and doubtless made a greater impression 
upon the white men present at the time. 
It is probably because of this fact that 
greater numbers of them are available. 

The following account comes to us from 
New Guinea,—giving the writer’s experi- 
ence in a ‘“‘haunted house.’’ It contains 
several points of unusual interest, particu- 
larly the item of the visible foot-prints. 
The reader will, perhaps, be reminded of 
a similar incident in Bulwer Lytton’s 
‘*The House and the Brain!’’ 

Captain A. W. Monckton, F. R. G. S., 
I’. Z.8., tells the following story in his book 
Some Experiences of a New Guinea Resi- 
dent Magistrate (p. 109). ‘‘I tell the 
story for what it is worth,’’ he writes, 
‘‘and I leave my readers who are interested 
in psychical research to form what opinion 
they choose. All I say is that the story, 
as narrated, is absolutely true.’’ 

The author was staying alone in the 
house of a man named Moreton, at Sama- 
‘ai,—Moreton living elsewhere at the time; 
he was Resident Magistrate of the Eastern 
Division. 


“One night,’’ runs the account, ‘‘in 
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Moreton’s house, I had a curious and un 
canny experience. I was sitting at th 
table, writing a long dispatch which en 
gaged all my attention; my table was in 
the middle of the room, and on my right 
and left hand respectively were two doors, 
one opening onto the front and the other 
onto the back veranda of the house. Both 
doors were closed and fastened with ordi- 
nary wooden latches, which could not pos- 
sibly open of their own accord, as a spring 
lock might do. The floor of the room was 
made of heavy teak-wood boards, nailed 
down ;:the floor of the veranda being con- 
structed of laths of palm, laced together 
with native string. 

‘‘As I wrote, I became conscious that 
both doors were wide open, and—hardly 
knowing what I was doing—lI got up, 
closed them both, and went on writing. 
A few minutes later, I heard footsteps 
upon the coral path leading up to the 
house; they came across the squeaky palm 
veranda, my door opened, and the footsteps 
went across the room and—as I raised my 
eyes from my dispatech—the other door 
opened, and the footsteps passed across the 
veranda and down again on to the coral. 
I paid very little attention to this at first, 
having my mind full of the subject of 
which I was writing, but half thought that 
either Poruma or Giorgi (trusted personal 
servants), both of whom were in the kit- 
chen, had passed through the room. How- 
ever, I again arose and absent-mindedly 
shut both doors for the second time. 

‘*Some time later, once more the foot- 
steps came, crash, crash on the coral, 
squeak, squeak on the veranda; again my 
door opened and the squeak changed to the 
tramp of booted feet on the boarded floor. 
As I looked to see who it was, the tramp 
passed close behind my chair and across 
the room to the door, which opened, and 
then again the tramp changed to the 
squeak and the squeak to the crash on the 
coral. I was, by this time, getting very 
puzzled, but after a little thought I de- 
cided my imagination was playing me 
tricks, and that I had not really closed the 
doors when I thought I had. I made cer- 
tain, however, that I did close them this 
time, and went on with my work again. 
Once more, the whole thing was repeated, 
only this time I rose from the table, took 
my lamp in my hand, and gazed hard at the 
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places on the floor from which the sound 
came, but could see nothing.’’ 

Captain Monckton then describes how he 
went on to the veranda and bawled to the 
two servants in the kitchen, asking who 
was playing tricks, and, before they could 
answer, steps again sounded in the room 
behind him. Poruma, hearing the steps, was 
surprised. ‘‘I didn’t know you had any- 
one with you,’’ he observed, whereupon his 
master repeated what had _ happened. 
‘‘Someone keeps opening my door,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and walking about. I want him 
caught.’’ Anyone who has read the book 
will know that Captain Monckton’s orders 
generally were obeyed, without delay too! 
But Poruma, the old servant, replied: ‘‘No 
one would dare to enter the Government 
Compound and play tricks on the Resident 
Magistrate.’” His master insisted angrily 
that the fellow, whoever he might be, must 
be eaught. ‘‘I mean to get at the bottom 
of this fooling,’’ he said, repeating his or- 
der. He sent to the Guard House and got 
the gatekeeper, also the gaoler and all his 
wardens, . The gate-keeper, an honest 
fellow, swore that the gate had been locked 
as usual at 10 P.M., before which hour 
none but Government people had passed in. 

A search under Captain Moneckton’s in- 
structions was at once organized. There 
were only three rooms, furnished with 
Spartan simplicity. They were soon ex- 
amined. Four men with lanterns were 
placed under the house, which was raised 
about four feet from the ground on piles. 
Other men were stationed back and front. 
Then the Captain searched the house once 
more himself. ‘‘It was impossible,’’ he 
adds, ‘for a mouse to have passed unseen.’’ 
This done, he shut the doors of his room, 
and sat inside with Poruma and Giorgi. 
They waited in silence a few minutes. 

‘Presently, exactly the same thing oc- 
eurred onee more. Through that line of 
men came the footsteps; through my room 
in precisely the same manner came the 
tread of a heavily-bocted man, then went 
on to the palm veranda, where—in the now 
brilliant illumination—we could see the de- 
pression at the spots from which the sound 
came, as though a man were stepping there. 

“Well, I asked the men, what do you 
make of it?’’ 

‘“No man living could have passed un- 
seen,’’ was Poruma’s reply. ‘‘It’s either 
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the spirit of a dead man, or the devil!”’ 

Whatever Captain Monckton may have 
thought,—and he offers no opinion or ex- 
planation,—he moved to the ship for the 
night and slept on board. Nothing of the 
sort ever happened again, and a year later 
the house was pulled down. Before this, 
however, the author had sat up in it on 
purpose, with a man named Armit, Health 
Officer and Collector of Customs, but the 
investigation produced no results. Armit, 
on this occasion, mentioned that Moreton, 
the former occupant, had once or. twice 
hinted at something queer having hap- 
pened. Moreton himself was therefore in- 
terviewed on the subject. His reply was 
interesting: ‘‘One night,’’ he admitted, 
‘*sleeping in the hammock on the veranda, 
I heard footsteps. They wakened me. I 
ealled out angrily ‘What’s all the racket?’ 
There was no reply, but my hammock was 
banged violently against the wall. I said 
nothing about it to anyone, for I was alone 
at the time, and I didn’t want to be 
laughed at.”’ 

A somewhat similar case is narrated by 
Osear Cook, late District Officer, North 
Borneo Civil Service, in his enchanting 
volume, Borneo: Stealer of Hearts. Here, 
also, footsteps were heard walking about 
the house, but in this ease the phantom was 
seen independently by two other witnesses 
—one of whom shot at the figure! No nor- 
mal explanation was ever forthcoming. 

* * * * * 


Our next case is a ‘‘poltergeist,’’ in 
which physical phenomena occurred, simi- 
lar to our own instances of this type. In 
poltergeist cases, it will be remembered, 
bells are rung, crockery broken, objects 
thrown and moved about by no visible 
agency, and so on. The number of re- 
ported cases of this type is considerable— 
some of them being quite recent and well- 
authenticated. One of the commonest phe- 
nomena, in eases of this sort, is the throw- 
ing of stones—frequently from outside the 
house, but often from within it also. This 
was the type of manifestation in the fol- 
lowing case, where the phenomena seem to 
have been carefully observed at the time 
of their occurrence. 


POLTERGEIST CASES 


In the Journau S. P. R., May, 1906, 
there appeared a most interesting case of 
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poltergeist phenomena witnessed by an As- 
sociate of the Society, Mr. W. G. Grotten- 
dieck, in Sumatra. He says: 


oe 


It was in September, 1903, that 
the following abnormal fact occurred to 
me. Every detail of it has been examined 
by me very carefully. I had been on a 
long journey through the jungle of Pal- 
embang and Djambi (Sumatra) with a 
gang of 50 Javanese coolies for exploring 
purposes. Coming back from the long trip, 
I found that my house had been occupied 
by somebody else, and I had to put up my 
bed in another house that was not yet 
ready, and had just been erected from 
wooden poles and lalang or kadjang. The 
roof was formed of great dry leaves. 

I put my bullsack and mosquito curtain 
on the wooden floor and soon fell asleep. 
At about 1 o’clock at night I half awoke 
hearing something fall near my head, out- 
side the mosquito curtain on the floor. Af- 
ter a couple of minutes I completely awoke 
and turned my head around to see what 
was falling down on the floor. They were 
black stones from ¥% to 3% of an inch long! 
I got out of the curtain and turned up the 
kerosene lamp, that was standing on the 
I saw then 


floor at the foot of my bed. 
that the stones were falling through the 


roof in a parabolic line. They fell on the 
floor close to my head-pillow. IF went out 
and awoke the boy (a Malay-Palembang 
coolie) who was sleeping on the floor in 
the next room. I told him to go outside 
and to examine the jungle up to a certain 
distance. He did so whilst I lighted up 
the jungle a little by means of a small 
‘ever-ready’ electric lantern. At the same 
time that my boy was outside the stones 
did not stop falling. My boy came in again, 
and I told him to search the kitchen to see 
if anybody could be there. He went to the 
kitchen and I went inside the room again, 
to wateh the stones falling down. I knealt 
down near (the head of my bed) and tried 
to catch the stones, while they were falling 
through the air toward me, but I could 
never catch them; it seemed to me that 
they changed their direction in the air as 
soon as I tried to get hold of them. I 
could not catch any of them before they 
fell on the floor. They came right 
through the Kadjang, but there were no 
holes in the kadjang. When I tried to 
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catch them there, at the very spot of com- 
ing out, I also failed. . . I did not no- 
tice anything particular about the stones 
except that they were warmer than. they 
would have been under ordinary cireum- 
stances. The next day, when awake 
again, I found the stones on the floor and 
everything as I had left it in the night.... 
Altogether there had been about 18 or 22 
stones. 

In reply to questions, Mr. Grottendieck 
states that, ‘‘In the Dutch East Indies this 
phenomenon seems to happen pretty often: 
at least every now and then it is reported 
in the newspapers,—generally concerning 
a house in the ecity.”’ 

Mr. Northcote W. Thomas gives an ac- 
eount of ‘‘A Javanese Poltergeist’’ in the 
‘*Oceult Review,’’ for November, 1905; 
while an Egyptian case is reported in the 
same periodical, June, 1912. 

7 a * & * 


We now come to a group of cases, in 
which the phenomena were experimentally 
induced—as opposed to the ‘‘spontaneous’’ 
phenomena previously recorded. These 
more closely resemble our own séance phe- 
nomena, therefore, observed in the pres- 
ence of mediums, rather than the sporadic 
eases reported by individuals—such as ap- 
paritions coincidental with death. We may 
consequently regard these phenomena as 
those produced by native ‘‘mediums.”’ 


MepiuMistic PHENOMENA 
(a). Physical 

When it comes to the citation of cases 
of physical phenomena really analogous to 
those of our Occidental mediums, it must 
be admitted that such cases are extremely 
rare. Indeed, I have been enabled to un- 
earth only one or two, as the result of a 
fairly lengthy and laborious research. 
Magical results, on the one hand, and spon- 
taneous cases—such as poltergeist phenom- 
ena—on the other, do not come within this 
eategory. The best and most representa- 
tive account is, perhaps, that contained in 
William Howitt’s History of the Super- 
natural, Vol. I, pp. 429-31, where he says: 


‘‘The Indians have, for a lengthened 
period, been great spiritualists, ghost-seers, 
table-rappers, and perhaps, too, magne- 
tizers, which we educated Europeans have 
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only recently become, or returned to. The 
lodge which their jossakids or prophets, or, 
as the Canadians term them, jongleurs, 
erect for their incantations, is composed of 
stout posts, connected with basket-work, 
and eovered with bireh-bark. It is tall and 
narrow, and resembles a chimney; it is 
firmly built, and two men, even if exert- 
ing their utmost strength, would be unable 
to move, shake, or bend it; it is so narrow 
that a man who erawls in has seareely room 
to move about in it. 

‘**Thirty years ago,’ a gentleman told 
me who had lived among the Indians, and 
was even related to them through his wife, 
‘I was present at the incantation and per- 
formance of a jossakid in one of these 
lodges. I saw the man creep into the hut, 
which was about ten feet high, after swal- 
lowing a mysterious potion made of a root. 
He immediately began singing and beating 
the drum in his basket-work chimney. The 
entire case began gradually trembling and 
shaking, and oscillating slowly amid great 
noise. The more the necromancer sang and 
drummed, the more violent the oscillations 
of the long case became. It bent backwards 
and forwards, up and down, like the mast 
of a vessel caught in a storm and tossed 
on the waves. I could not understand how 
these movements could be produced by a 
man inside, as we could not have caused 
them from the exterior. .. . 

‘The drum ceased and the _ jossakid 
velled that ‘the spirits were coming over 
him.’ We then heard through the noise, 
and erackling, and oscillations of the hut, 
two voices speaking inside,—one above, the 
other below. The lower one asked ques- 
tions, which the upper one answered. Both 
voices seemed entirely different, and I be- 
lieved I could explain this by very clever 
ventriloquism. .. . 

‘Thirty years later, the Indian had be- 
come a Christian, and was on his death-bed. 
‘Unele,’ I said to him, recalling that cir- 
cumstanee, ‘Unele, dost thou remember 
prophesying to us in thy lodge thirty years 
ago, and astonishing us, not only by thy 
discourse, but by the movements of thy 
prophet-lodge?. ... Now thou art old, 
and hast become a Christian; thou art 
sick, and cannot live much longer; tell me, 
then, how and through what means thou 
didst deceive us?’ 

‘My sick Indian replied, ‘I have become 
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a Christian, I am old, I am sick, I cannot 
live much longer, and I ean do no other 
than speak the truth. Believe me, I did 
not deceive you; I did not move the lodge; 
it was shaken by the power of the spirits. 
Nor did I speak with a double tongue; I 
only replied to you what the spirits said 
to me. I heard their voices. The top of 
the lodge was full of them, and before me 
the sky and wide lands lay extended; I 
could see a great distance round me; and 
I believed I could recognize the most dis- 
tant objects.’ The old jossakid said this 
with such an expression of simple truth 
and firm conviction that it seemed to me, 
at least, that he did not believe himself a 
deceiver, but had full faith in the efficacy 
of his magic arts, and the reality of his 
visions.’ 


From another part of the world en- 
tirely—India—accounts have been pub- 
lished of phenomena very similar to those 
witnessed in the presence of our own me- 
diums. M. Louis Jacolliot, Chief Justice 
of Chandenagur, French East Indies, in 
his Occult Science in India (pp. 199-274), 
gives an account of a number of curious 
manifestations produced in his presence by 
a native medium or Fakir named Covin- 
dasamy. Among other phenomena were 
raps, movements of objects without con- 
tact, lights, partial materializations and 
the levitation of the Fakir himself—on one 
occasion for eight minutes, as timed by 
Jacolliot, while the Fakir sat cross-legged 
on a low stool, both feet being well re- 
moved from the floor. All these manifes- 
tations were produced in Jacolliot’s own 
home, in fair light. His account of the raps 
produced is particularly interesting. He 
says: 


‘“The Fakir was... . in position with 
both hands extended toward an immense 
bronze vase full of water. Within five min- 
utes the vase commenced to rock to and fro 
upon its base, and approach the Fakir 
gently and with a regular motion. As the 
distance diminished, metallic sounds es- 
caped from it, as if some one had struck it 
with a steel rod. At certain times the 
blows were so numerous and quick that 
they produced a sound similar to that made 
by a hail-storm upon a metal roof... . At 
one time, at my command, the blows 
changed into a continuous roll, like that 
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of a drum; at another, on the contrary, 
they sueceeded each other with the slow- 
ness and regularity of the ticking of a 
clock. . . .’’ 


Compare with this the account of Sir 
William Crookes (Researches in Spiritual- 
ism, p. 39): 


Presently percussive sounds were 
heard on the parchment, resembling the 
dropping of grains of sand on its surface. 

At each percussion a fragment of 
graphite which I had placed on the mem- 
brane was seen to be projected upwards 
about 1-50th of an inch.... Sometimes the 
sounds were as rapid as those of an induc- 
tion coil, whilst at others they were more 
than a second apart. 


Take again the following account of cer- 
tain ‘‘materializations’’ which were ob- 
served in Jacolliot’s own house,—he and 
the native medium alone being present: 


A slightly phosphorescent cloud 
seemed to have formed in the middle of my 
chamber, from which semblances of hands 
appeared to go and come with great ra- 
pidity. In a few minutes, several hands 
appeared to have lost their vaporous ap- 
pearance and to resemble human hands; so 
much so, indeed, that they might readily 
have been mistaken for the latter. Singu- 
lar to relate, while some became, as it were, 
more material, others became more lumi- 
Some became opaque, and cast a 
shadow in the light, while others became so 
transparent that an object behind them 
could be distinetly seen. I counted as many 
as sixteen. Asking the Fakir if I could 
touch them, I had hardly expressed a 
wish to that effect, when one of them, 
breaking away from the rest, flew toward 
me and pressed my out-stretched hand. It 
was small, supple and moist, like the hand 
of a young woman. 


nous. 


Compare, 
Crookes 


again, the 
(tbid. p. 92): 


account given by 


‘The hands and fingers do not always 
appear to be solid and life-like. Some- 
times, indeed, they are more like the ap- 
pearance of a nebulous cloud partly con- 
densed into the form of a hand. This is 
not equally visible to all present. For in- 
stance, a flower or a small object is seen 
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to move; one person present will see a lumi- 
nous cloud hovering over it, another wil! 
detect a nebulous-looking hand, whilst 
others will see nothing at all but the mov 
ing flower. I have more than once seen, 
first an object move, then a luminous cloud 
appear to form about it, and lastly, the 
cloud condense into shape and become a 
perfectly-formed hand. At this stage, the 
hand is visible to all present. It is not al- 
ways a mere form, but sometimes appears 
perfectly life-like and graceful, the fingers 
moving and the flesh apparently as human 
as that of any in the room. At the wrist, 
or arm, it becomes hazy, and fades off into 
a luminous cloud. To the touch, the hand 
sometimes appears icy cold and dead, at 
other times, warm and life-like, grasping 
my own with the firm pressure of an old 
friend. I have retained one of these hands 
in my own, firmly resolved not to let it 
escape. There was no struggle or effort 
made to get loose, but it gradually seemed 
to resolve itself into vapor, and faded in 
that manner from my grasp. 


[ may perhaps add that I myself have 
witnessed and experienced similar phenom- 
ena in the presence of Eusapia Palladino. 

It will be seen, therefore, that there are 
many striking similarities between these 
phenomena, witnessed by Jacolliot in India, 
and those observed by psychical research- 
ers in London and New York. That is one 
of the interesting and significant points 
which it is the intention of this paper to 
emphasize and bring out more clearly, per 
haps, than has been realized in the past. 

Turning, now, to other psychic phenom- 
ena analogous to our own: An interesting 
case of crystal-gazing in Tahiti is reported 
vy M. Jean Dorsenne, in the ‘‘ Revue Meta- 
psychique’’ (1926, No. 3, p. 226) in which 
he was enabled to see in the crystal used 
by the sorcerer a vision already seen by a 
native consultante. 

Dowsing (i. e., water 
of the Divining Rod) 


means 


finding by 
has been utilized 
the Orient for many years, and the ¢ 
ment of Bombay has now appointed an of- 


rovern- 


ficial wate r-finde r,—issuing an annual ‘‘ Re- 
port’’ on his work, which has so far been 
eminently suecessful. In the ‘‘Report on 
the Work of the Water Diviner’’ it is 
stated that, of 81 wells which have been 


sunk, water was found in 79 eases, and 




















that ‘‘on 16 additional sites situated in 
‘precarious tracts,’ preliminary bores were 
sunk. Every bore was successful, eight of 
them being certified by the engineer of the 
District Local Board, the others having ap- 
parently been made privately... .’’ As 
Mr. Theodore Besterman says, in comment- 
ing upon these facts: ‘‘ Subject to verifica- 
tion. ... the figures given above undoubt- 
edly make a considerable step forward in 
the regularity and reliability of the dows- 
ing faeulty. . (JourNAL S. P. R., 
July, 1929, pp. 129-30). 
* * * * 

Enough examples of various types of psy- 
chic phenomena have now been given, per- 
haps, to emphasize the fact that these are 
substantially the same all over the world; 
that, no matter where we may go, we shall 
find practically identical manifestations 
being observed and recorded (subject to 
slight loeal variations) and that these are 
more or less identical with those observed 
in our midst. Mr. Gerald Arundel, it is 
true, in his article on ‘Spiritualism in 
Tropical America,’’ (‘‘Oceult Review,’’ 
February, 1914), attempted to prove that 
there are certain differeneces,—attribu- 
ting these to the variations of temperature 
and climate. He says: 


... Why is it that the psychie phe- 
nomena of the tropies are distinct from 
those of cold climates? In my opinion, one 
climate is, generally speaking, more favor- 
able to a particular class of phenomena, 
and another climate to a different class; 
that psychic phenomena depend, not only 
on individual psychie foree, not only on 
temperament, character and certain bodily 
peculiarities, but in a noticeable degree on 
locality and climate as well. . . .’’ 


| am unable to discern any essential dif- 
ferences, however, either in the experiences 
he himself relates, or in those of other in- 
Vestigators. On the contrary, I am con- 
Stantly struck by their great similarity— 
the slight differences being due, as I have 
said, to local customs and conditions. We 
find the same bodily and mental conditions, 
the same phenomena, the same results, and 
—the same causes? It would certainly ap- 
pear so! As Mr. Andrew Lang expressed 
it, in his Cock Lane and Common Sense 
(p. 356) : 
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‘* All the world over . . the same per- 
sons are credited with the rejected phe- 
nomena,—clairvoyanee, ‘discerning of 
spirits,’ powers of voluntary telepathic and 
telekinetie impact. Thus we find that uni- 
form and recurrent evidence vouches for 
a mass of phenomena which science scouts. 
Science has now accepted a portion of the 
mass but still rejects the stranger ocecur- 
rences, These facets, at the lowest esti- 
mate, must suggest that man may have fae- 
ulties, and be surrounded by agencies, 
which physical scienee does not take into 
account in its theory of the universe and 
of human nature.’’ 





(b). Menta 


Turning, now, from these physical phe- 
nomena to those purely mental or psychic, 
we find many instances in which super- 
normal knowledge has apparently been dis- 
played by a native medium, in trance, re- 
sembling the ‘‘communications’’ of our 
own mediums. Sometimes these are written 
automatically, in sand; more often they 
are spoken through the mouth of the en- 
tranced medium. Such communications 
may relate to the ‘‘sitter’s’’ health, to some 
object he has lost, to some local catastrophe, 
to the injury or death of some friend or 
relative, or may represent direct ‘‘mes- 
sages’’ from the spirit of the dead man. 
These communications may be spoken auto- 
matically, or may be given by means of the 
‘‘direct voice,’’ as in the instance cited 
above. The following is typical of the for- 
mer method. 

In the December (1929) number of ‘‘The 
Realist’’ an article appeared by Mr. B. 
Malinowski, dealing with psychic phenom- 
ena in the South Sea Islands. He says: 


‘*The distance between living men and 
ghosts is not so great in Melanesia. . . To 
the Trobriand Islander the spirit world is 
quite near at hand. . . I was interested to 
know in what form the medium was trans- 
ported to the spirit world. I received the 
following answer: ‘T-yoseuo, the fallow 
part of me remains here; I myself go out. 
I, the man, go away.’. . . . On one oceas- 
ion, the chief of a tribe happened to die 
while I was in the vicinity, and when night 
came everyone (including the visitors) had 
to prepare to join in the vigil. I sat with 
a number of other travellers to overlook the 
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scene, and near at hand was a reputed me- 
dium, of whom it was said ‘great things 
were expected that night.’ I tried to ex- 
change a few words with the medium, who 
was sitting next to me, but he was by no 
means talkative. He was not himself, but 
in a state of excitement, mumbling words, 
at times twitching, at times falling into a 
rigid trance, his eyes glistening and fixed. 

As the night wore on, the natives be- 
came more and more excited, and the me- 
dium slowly went under control. . Sud- 
denly, he stood up, and with a powerful, 
full-throated voice I never expected him 
possessing he began to intone the song. 
He paused, and then came an answer 
through the medium, spoken in an entirely 
different voice. At times there was a strange 
effect as of several voices striving for an 
audience; his sentences became shorter, 
more and more jerky, ending in gasping, 
gurgling sounds, until at last he sank back 
on the platform, evidently exhausted. Only 
afterwards did I learn that the dead man’s 
spirit has spoken through Tomwaya (the 
medium), and everybody present had un- 
mistakeably and unhesitatingly recognized 
his volice—stronger and somewhat different, 
yet fundamentally the same. . . .”’ 


The parallel here between this savage 
séanee and the séances given by our so- 


called ‘‘trumpet mediums’’ is evident; it 
is also characteristic of many ‘‘direct mes- 
sage mediums,’’ in which a change of voice 
and personality is noted, corresponding to 
the alleged change of communicator. In 
the majority of instances, when ‘‘indepen- 
dent voice phenomena’’ were noted, it has 
usually been assumed that ventriloquism 
was employed—the medium ‘‘throwing his 
voice’’ and merely impersonating the dead 
man or god supposedly communicating at 
the time. There are, however—as we have 
seen—certain cases in which this explana- 
tion seemingly fails to cover the facts 

cases in which definite supernormal knowl. 
edge was shown, of events, languages, etc., 
unknown to the medium at the time. Were 
these instances more numerous and better 
authenticated, they would doubtless consti- 
tute a striking body of evidence. However 
—here as elsewhere—accurately recorded, 
first-hand accounts are few and far be- 
tween; and we must be content, for the 
time being, to leave this question still sub 
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judice. The time will come, it is to be 
hoped, when occurrences of this type will 
receive the attention they deserve. 


Let us now turn our attention, for a few 
moments, to certain countries, and en- 
deavor to ascertain, so far as possible, the 
particular types of psychie manifestation 
peculiar to them. It is to be noted that— 
while the characteristics of these psychic 
phenomena are everywhere fundamentally 
the same—they nevertheless differ from one 
another in striking and interesting ways, 
with regard to their details. These dissimi- 
larities seem to be due to differing environ- 
mental psychological settings or peculiari- 
ties—giving to the resultant phenomena 
characteristics essentially their own. We 
may first af all consider China, Japan, Si- 
beria and Malay, as examples of this—be- 
fore passing on to more general considera- 
tions. 


Psycuic PHENOMENA IN CHINA 


Many years ago, Lafcadio Hearn wrote 
a charming little book entitled Chines: 
Ghosts. The stories were of course en- 
tirely fiction, but were based upon current 
thoughts and superstitions of the people, 
much as our own ghost stories are! The 
interesting point about the book, which | 
wish to emphasize, however, is this: that 
the type of ghost story in China and Japan 
is entirely different from our own. Instead 
of the fleeting, nebulous visitant with which 
we are familiar, in our own ghost stories, 
Chinese ghosts stay ‘‘materialized’’ for 
considerable periods of time; or else they 
are grotesque, monstrous and_ horrible. 
Doubtiess, there are many instances of 
‘*veridical hallucinations,’’ similar to ours, 
could such be obtained; but the traditional 
ghost story is certainly very different in 
character from our own; and this is, to a 
certain extent, true of the ghost stories of 
many primitive peoples. 

Writing of psychic and occult matters 
generally among the Chinese, Dr. Herbert 
A. Giles, Professor of Chinese in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and sometime H. B. 
M. Consul at Ningpo, says, in his Civiliza- 
tion of China (pp. 65-71) : 


‘*Divination and fortune-telling have al- 
ways played a conspicuous part in ordi- 
nary Chinese life. Wise men, of the ma- 
gician type, sit in stalls in street and mar- 
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ket-place, ready for a small fee to advise 
those who consult them on any enterprise 
to be undertaken, even of the most trivial 
kind. . . . The omens can be taken in var- 
ious ways, as by ealeulation based upon 
books, of which there is quite a literature, 
or by drawing lots inseribed with mystic 
signs, to be interpreted by the fortune- 
teller. .. 

‘‘Of all Chinese superstitions, the one 
that has been most persistent, and has ex- 
erted the greatest influence upon national 
life, is the famous Wind-and-Water system 
(feng shut) of geomancy. According to the 
principles which govern this system, and 
of which quite a special literature exists, 


the good or evil fortunes of individuals 


and the communities are determined by the 
various physical aspects and conditions 
which surround their everyday life. The 
shapes of hills, the presence or absence of 
water, the position of trees, the height of 
buildings, and so forth, are all matters of 
deep consideration to the professors of the 
geomantic art, who thrive on the ignorance 
of superstitious clients. ... It is impos- 
sible to walk straight into an ordinary mid- 
dle-class dwelling house. Just inside the 
front door there will be a fixed screen, 
which forces the visitor to turn to the right 
or to the left; the avowed object being to 
exclude evil spirits, which can only move 
in straight lines. 

‘With reference to the spirit or soul, the 
Chinese have held for centuries past that 
the soul of every man is two-fold; in a 
popular aceceptation it is sometimes re- 
garded as three-fold. One portion is that 
which expresses the visible personality, and 
is permanently attached to the body; the 
other has the power of leaving the body, 
carrying with it an appearance of physical 
form, which accounts for a person being 
seen in two different places at onee. Cases 
of catelepsy or trance are explained by the 
Chinese as the absence from the body of 
this portion of the soul, which is also be- 
lieved to be expelled from the body by any 
violent shock or fright. 

‘‘In some parts of China, planchette is 
frequently resorted to as a means of read- 
ing the future, and adapting one’s actions 
accordingly. It is a purely professional 
performance, being carried through pub- 
licly before some altar in a temple, and pay- 
ment made for the response. The question 
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is written down on a piece of paper, which 
is burnt at the altar apparently before any- 
one could gather knowledge of its contents ; 
and the answer from the god is forthwith 
traced on a tray of sand, word for word, 
each word being obliterated to make room 
for the next, by two men, supposed to be 
ignorant of the question, who hold the 
ends of a V-shaped instrument from the 
point of which a little wooden pencil pro- 
jects at right angles. 

‘‘Another method of abstracting infor- 
mation from the spirits of the unseen 
world is nothing more nor less than hypno- 
tism, which has long been known to the 
Chinese, and is mentioned in literature as 
far back as the middle of the seventeenth 
century. With all the paraphernalia of 
altar, candles, incense, etc., a medium is 
thrown into a hypnotic condition, during 
which his body is supposed to be possessed 
by a spirit, and every word he may utter 
to be divinely inspired... . 

‘‘This same influence is also used in 
cases of serious illness, but always secretely, 
for such practices, as well as dark séances 
for communicating with spirits, are strictly 
forbidden by the Chinese authorities, who 
regard the employment of occult means as 
more likely to be subversive of morality 
than to do any good whatever to a sick 
person, or to anyone else. All secret so- 
cieties of any sort or kind are equally 
under the ban of the law... .”’ 

The subject of ‘‘obsession’’ or possession 
by evil entities in China has been made the 
subject of an extensive work by Dr. John 
L. Nevins (Demon Possession and Allied 
Themes) who came to the conclusion, after 
an extensive investigation of the subject, 
that genuine possession was a fact, and 
that the oceurrences could be explained 
in no other way. Dr. Nevins was, for forty 
years, a missionary to the Chinese, and 
while we must grant his thorough famili- 
arity with the people, it is questionable to 
what extent his theological bias influenced 
his judgment of the facts. It is a most 
readable book, nevertheless. 


OccuLT PHENOMENA IN JAPAN 


Probably in no country in the world is 
the saying ‘‘the old order changeth’’ as 
true as it is of Japan, which country has, 
in a few years transmuted itself from a 
relatively primitive state to a powerful, 
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modern nation, equipped with all imple- 
ments of modern science. Whatever may 
be said here, therefore, relates not to the 
modern country, but to the older Japan,— 
of fifty years ago and more,—when many 
of these practices were still in existence 
us they probably still are in rural communi- 
ties, just as we find all sorts of odd super- 
stitions and beliefs in our own remote ham- 
lets. 

Some thirty years ago, Mr. Percival Low- 
ell, the eminent astronomer, visited Japan 
and wrote a book upon his observations 
Occult Japan. It is a fascinating and ap- 
parently little-known work. Herein he de- 
scribes many of the older traditions, cere- 
monies and beliefs. The ‘‘Ordeal by Boil- 
ing Water’’ was then in vogue, and is 
graphically depicted. This is followed by 
the ‘‘fire-walking ceremony,’’ very similar 
to that observed in other countries. (This 
| have treated at some length elsewhere. ) 
The ceremony of climbing a ladder of 
swords with bare feet is next described; 
it bears, of course, a suspicious resemblance 
to many of our ‘‘side-show’’ performances 

many of which I have explained in a 
little book entitled Side-Show and Animal 
Tricks. ‘*‘Bringing down fire from Heav- 
en’’ was a spectacular feat, in which a fire 
was kindled apparently by supernormal 
means—Mr. Lowell thought by means of 
a concealed magnifying glass, as the priest 
refused to attempt the 
on clear, sunshiny days. 
told much concerning ‘‘incarnations’’ and 
the latter very similar to 
those observed in China. By Incarnation 
is meant the personal embodiment of a 
God. 

One or two extracts will be of interest, 
describing an ‘‘inearnation’’ of the kind; 
it will de observed that many of the symp- 
toms are strikingly similar to those noted 
in our own mediums. Students of Hodg- 
son’s and Hyslop’s Reports on Mrs. Piper 
will be particularly struck, doubtless, by 
these analogies. Thus we read: 


‘*miracle’’ exeept 
Finally, we are 


‘* possessions ”’ 


oe 


... We now eome to the subjective 
side of the trance, the first point being the 
getting into it; the cause, that is, as distin- 
guished from the occasion. Entrance is 
effected, in faet, in the simplest possible 
manner. It consists of shutting the eyes 
and thinking of nothing. From the mo- 
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ment the nakaza takes the gohet-wand into 
his hands, at which time he closes his eyes, 
he makes his mind as much of a blank as 
he can. 

“The ability to think of nothing—not 

the simple matter even to the innately emp 
ty-headed it might be imagined—has been 
increased by the previous etherializing 
process of the austerities. Some 
nakaza, in order the easier to enter the 
trance, rest one end of the gohet-wand upon 
the ground, and, leaning forward, throw 
their weight upon the other, pressing 
against the forehead at the base of the nose 
between the eyes. The act is thought to 
be helpful to a speedy possession. It is an 
interesting fact that this zone hypnotique 
should have been discovered by the Japa- 
nese long before the thing was _ scientifi- 
eally known in Europe. Subjects, 
when eatechized more cautiously as to the 
feeling of lapsing into the trance, indulged 
in variously opposite analogies. One 
likened it to the sensation that creeps over 
a man after long immersion in the honor- 
able hot water. Another individual 
said it felt like going up in a balloon. 
A third averred that it was like being 
drowned and then being brought to life 
again. Still another deseribed all 
sounds as seeming to go a long way off; 
while a last adept said that when he lapsed 
into the supreme of meditation, a condition 
akin to that of being possessed, ordinary 
noises ceased to be audible, and yet in win- 
ter he could hear the water freeze. 

‘*Of the trance itself most, if not all, of 
the possessed remember afterwards nothing. 
One man indeed said that it was like dream- 
ing, only more vague—the dream of a 
dream, which certainly is very vague in- 
deed. Even here I think he mistook the 
feelings fringing the trance state for the 
trance state itself. For certainly the aver- 
age nakaza is quite emphatie on the point, 
and this particular man was not a specially 
able specimen. 

‘‘All agree in the sense of oppression 
which is their last bit of consciousness be- 
fore going-off and their first on coming to. 
— Possession begins, they say, at the 
gohei. The hands that hold it are the first 
part of the man to be possessed. In the 
incipient cases they are all that are visibly 
affected. As the control deepens, the cata- 
leptic condition creeps on like paralysis, 
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till it involves all the body not actually in 
use by the god. Possession ends much as 
it begins. The subject’s arms and hands 
are the last part of him to lose their in- 
duced eatalepsy. After the man is well 
waked, and to all intents and purposes him- 
self again, it is difficult to take the wand 
away from him. Only after being rubbed 
and kneaded will the fingers let go their 
hold.* 

‘‘In the trance itself the anesthesia is 
usually marked. I have repeatedly stuck 
pins into the entranced at favorably sensi- 
tive spots without the god’s being aware of 
the pricks. In some cases, however, where 
[ had otherwise no reason to suspect fraud, 
the pin was felt. So that apparently want 
of feeling is not invariably produced in the 
state; but it is certainly a usual con- 
comitant of it. 

‘The pulse is quickened to a varying ex- 
tent. ... During the height of the posses- 
sion the subject’s body is in a constant sub- 
dued quiver; evidence of the same nervous 
thrill that produces the initial spasm. Not 
till the comatose condition comes on does 
this cease. And it is capable of being re- 
vived to greater or less fury by reineanta- 
tion, at any moment. 

“The development of the voice is always 
an acquired art; dumb possession preced- 
ing the ability to converse in the trance. 
It takes the god no ineonsiderable time to 
learn to talk. When he does do so the tone 
is peculiar. It is not the man’s natural 
voice, but a stilted, ecothurnus sort of voice, 
one which a god might be supposed to use 
in addressing mere mortals. It would be 
theatrical were it not sincere. It is the 
man’s unconscious conception of how a god 
should talk, and commends itself artis- 
tically to the imagination.’’ 


Mr. Lowell, of course, writes as a com- 
plete seeptic, but his observations are 
shrewd, accurate and illuminating. He has 
preserved for us a valuable account of tra- 
ditional Japanese psychism, permitting us 
to draw analogies between these facts and 
the more closely studied psyehie phenom- 
ena In our own countries. If more of this 
had been done in the past, we should be 
richer in knowledge today! 

‘rom Japan we now turn to Siberia, and 


“These points are of particular interest because of their 
contr . 


ection with the phenomena of ‘dowsing.’ 
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shall consider, briefly, the magie and sor- 
cery of the Shamans, or neeromancers— 
concerning whom a few, scattered reports 
have come to us. 


SIBERIAN SHAMANISM, 


Throughout Mongolia and Siberia a 
variety of Sorcery exists which is generally 
known as ‘‘Shamanism.’’ It consists partly 
in a form of primitive religion and partly 
in a series of magical rites performed by a 
caste of priests who maintain that they are 
enabled to commune with the world of 
spirits. Absurd and degraded as some of 
these ceremonies are, they are nevertheless 
of considerable interest because of the light 
they throw upon the mechanism of the 
primitive mind, and also by reason of their 
connection with certain forms of spiritism. 
The Shaman is really a necromancer and 
sorcerer, the literal meaning of the word in 
Manchu being ‘‘one who is excited,’’ evi- 
dently because of the epileptoid fits into 
which the shaman falls while prophesying. 
Jochelson says that ‘‘ people who are about 
to become shamans have fits of wild par- 
oxysms, alternating with a condition of 
complete exhaustion. They will lie motion- 
less for two or three days without partaking 
of food or drink. Finally they retire to 
the wilderness, where they spend their time 
enduring hunger and cold in order to pre- 
pare themselves for their ealling.’’ 

Mr. Lewis Spence, writing upon this sub- 
ject in the Occult Review, (November, 
1923), says: 


‘*When the shaman accepts the call he 
also accepts the guardianship of one or more 
spirits by whose means he enters into com- 
munication with the whole spirit world. In 
this he resembles our own spiritualists, who 
are usually under the guidance of at least 
one, and sometimes as many as four or five, 
‘controls.’ But the shaman receives his call 
through the agency of some animal or plant 
or other natural object, which he encoun- 
ters at the critical period when he is medi- 
tating on the life shamanic. This is, of 
course, precisely what the Red Indian does 
when he goes out to seek his totem, and it 
seems to me as if this analogy might throw 
a very considerable light upon the nature 
and origin of Totemism, regarding which 
there is at present great dubiety in scien- 
tifie circles. Totemism, we know, has a root 
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connection with spiritism, and is also con- 
nected with ancestor worship. The spirit 
often appears and addresses the would-be 
shaman, precisely as does the totem among 
the American tribes... .’”’ 


Part of the training of the shaman 
(which is extremely long and arduous) con- 
sists in learning to play the drum with the 
right rhythm and power—which is said to 
be a difficult procedure. Long fasts are 
essential. The initiation of the shaman is 
in nine steps or stages, and, according to 
the grade of the sorcerer, are his powers 
revered. There are great, middling and 
little shamans; there are also black and 
white shamans—the former dealing with 
evil spirits and the latter with beneficient 
ones only. The shaman usually begins 
operations by putting out the lights in the 
house in which the manifestations are to 
take place. He then commences to beat his 
drum softly, accompanying it by imitations 
of the howling of the wolf and other ani- 
mals. These sounds then appear to come 


from various parts of the room (probably 
ventriloquism) and the drum playing sud- 
denly ceases. When the lamps are re-lighted, 


the shaman is found in a deep trance, in 
which condition he utters his prophecies 
and predictions. Various observers have 
reported that the shaman frequently speaks 
in a tongue unknown to him, when in the 
trance state. Jochelson, for example, tells 
of a Tungus shaman whose spirits were of 
Koryak origin, and who declared that, al- 
though they spoke to him in that tongue, 
he was ignorant of the meaning of what 
they said. ‘‘ At first,’’ writes Jochelson, ‘‘I 
thought he was deceiving me, but I had 
several opportunities of convincing myself 
that he really did not understand any 
Koryak.”’ 

Sieroszewski (O. R., p. 290) gives a vivid 
account of a séance given by a well-known 
shaman. The preparations were made at 
dusk, the floor of the hut was carefully 
swept, and those who were to witness the 
ceremony ranged themselves along the 
walls, the men on the right and the women 
on the left. The shaman, who was secured 
to the onlookers on either side by strong 
cords, ‘‘lest the spirits should carry him 
away,’’ unwound his pleated hair, mutter- 
ing the while. His eyes were steadily fixed 
upon the fire, which was allowed to die out. 
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The room was now almost entirely dark. 
The shaman put on his wizard’s cloak. Then 
he was given a pipe of narcotic tobacco, at 
which he puffed for a long time, inhaling 
the smoke. A white mare’s skin was placed 
in the middle of the room and the shaman 
asked for water. This he drank, and, going 
to the center of the room, he knelt, bowing 
solemnly to all four points of the compass, 
and sprinkling the ground about him with 
some of the water which he had retained in 
his mouth. <A handful of white horsehair 
was then thrown on the fire, putting it quite 
out. The audience searcely breathed, and 
only the unintelligible mutterings of the 
shaman could be heard. Then the silence 
was broken by a loud yawn, “‘like the clang 
of iron,’’ followed by the piercing ery of a 
faleon. The drum was once more beaten 
gently and with a sound resembling the 
humming of gnats on a summer’s day. The 
music swelled until it reached the highest 
pitch, the small bells on the tympanum 
jingled, a cascade of strange sounds fell on 
the ear. Silence came once more, to be 
broken shortly by the chanting of the 
shaman invoking the spirits, the Mighty 
Bull of the Earth, the Horse of the Steppes. 
Wild shouts and meaningless words fol- 
lowed. Communication was now established 
with the spirits. The amagyat came down. 
The shaman rose and began to leap and 
dance in wild excitement, first on the white 
horse skin, then in the middle of the room. 
Wood was quickly piled on the fire and the 
shaman was seen dancing in wild gyrations, 
those who held him with the cords having 
the greatest difficulty in adapting their 
movements to his. More and more maniacal 
he grew. ‘‘His fury ebbs and rises like a 
wave. Sometimes it leaves him for a while, 
and then, holding his drum high above his 
head, he solemnly and calmly chants a 
prayer and invokes the spirits until the 
cause of the sick person’s illness is revealed 
by them.’’ 

It is interesting to note that the shaman 
does not take on the personality of a de- 
ceased human being, during the trance state 
—in this sense differing from the spiritistic 
type of manifestation. Some, who have 
witnessed these performances, are inclined 
to attribute the resultant phenomena to 
sub-human intelligences, of the type oper- 
ating in so-called ‘‘poltergeist’’ cases. The 
degree of validity in this hypothesis de- 
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pends, of course, upon the degree of certi- 
tude attained that poltergeist phenomena 
are ever instigated by such extraneous en- 
tities, in the historic cases known to us. 


From the icy steppes of Siberia we fly 
on the wings of imagination, to the sun- 
baked tropics, and find ourselves — in 
Malay! 


MaAuLAay MAaic AND SPIRITUALISM 


The leading authority upon this subject 
is undoubtedly Mr. Walter Skeat, who has 
written an extensive book on Malay Magic, 
and contributed an illuminating article 
upon the subject to the S. P. R. Proceedings, 
(Vol. XVII, pp. 290-304). (See also ‘‘ Folk- 
Lore,’’ June, 1902; JournaL 8S. P. R., 
Vol. X., p. 259, ete.) Mr. Skeat says: 


ce 


. .. The first class of spiritualistie 
ceremonies . . . consists of a simple form 
of automatism, as represented by the move- 
ment of inert objects. 

‘‘A second class of automatisms includes 
a large number of ways of divining by 
means of the apparently intelligent move- 
ments of inanimate objects in contact with 
the magician. 

‘‘A third class, which requires to be dis- 
tinguished to some extent from automatic 
phenomena, consists mainly of ceremonies 
by which certain demons, animals, or even 
inert objects are made to act upon persons 
at a distance. This kind of ceremony cor- 
responds to what is usually known as a 
‘sending.’ 

“The fourth and last class of ceremonies 
includes such rites as are intended to in- 
duce possession, either for divinatory pur- 
poses or for that of exorcism. ... .’’ 


It will be seen from the above that classes 
one and two consist of phenomena allied to 
table-tipping, the divining rod, ete., and 
possibly telekinesis. The third is a variety of 
witcheraft, while the fourth includes pos- 
session phenomena and also the curing of 
those who have been possessed by ‘‘evil 
spirits’’—the supposed cause of most dis- 
eases. 

We need not dwell at length upon these 
various classes of alleged phenomena, since 
they differ but little from those found 
among primitive peoples everywhere. We 
shall come to a discussion of native magic 
and witeheraft later on. The following re- 
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marks upon ‘‘possession’’ are, however, of 
unusual interest, inasmuch as they illus- 
trate the seeming analogies between these 
savage phenomena and those observed in the 
presence of our own mediums. Mr. Skeat 
says (p. 302-3) : 


‘Of the ceremonies of the fourth class, 
viz., Possession and Devil daneing, I have 
seen, perhaps, altogether about half a dozen 
performances, though I need scarcely re- 
mark that it is a most difficult task for a 
European to obtain permission to attend 
such ceremonies at all, and it can only be 
done by possessing a strong friend (so to 
speak) at court. 

‘*At these performances, the magician 
and a large number of his friends and re- 
lations being assembled in the sick man’s 
house, the magician seats himself on the 
ground facing an attendant who chants an 
invocation, accompanying himself upon the 
Malay three-stringed viol. After much 
burning of benzoin and seattering of sacri- 
ficial rice, the spirit descends, entering the 
magician’s body through the fontanel. The 
magician is at onee seized with convulsive 
twitchings, which seem to spread all over 
his body, and these are accompanied by 
a rapid rotary motion of the head 
which he makes rotate from _ right 
to left at a tremendous pace, shaking 
at the same time his shoulders and thighs, 
and getting more and more violent until 
the whole body is quaking like a jelly, thus 
producing an almost painfully vivid imi- 
tation of an epileptic fit. Soon, however, 
he falls down in a state of what is doubtless 
real exhaustion, and after an interval rises 
again and commences to dance. The entire 
process is repeated several times; and a 
quiet interval then follows, during which 
the magician, sitting on the ground, replies 
in a high, speaky, unnatural voice to any 
question that may be put to him, not merely 
as regards the welfare of his patient, but 
even as regards private and personal mat- 
ters, which are of interest only to the pa- 
tient’s friends and relatives. In the course 
of this catechism the magician expounds 
the cause and nature of the sick man’s ill- 
ness, as well as the remedies which should 
be adopted for his recovery. .. .”’ 


It will be seen, from this, that ‘‘clairvoy- 
ant diagnosis’’ is very old, and has been 
practised by medicine men from the earliest 
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times, in all countries. To what extent such profitable for us to pursue this line of in- 
diagnoses are accurate has never been defi- quiry further, however, at the present time; 
nitely ascertained, so far as I am aware; for, if we have such difficulty in deciding 
it would necessitate a large, statistical in- upon the authenticity of the ‘‘communica- 
quiry to settle that point. It will be ob- tors’’ and ‘‘communications’’ received 
served, however, that such diagnoses are through our own mediums, who have been 
interblended with general information, ap- subjected to such prolonged analysis, it is 
parently supernormal in character, dealing hardly to be expected that we should be en- 
with the subject’s own life; also, that the abled to arrive at any definite conclusions 
method of giving the ‘‘messages’”’ is identi- as to the character of the messages received 
eal with that noted in other countries. The through savage mediums, concerning whom 
magician, or medium, is entranced and the such secant reports have been received! So 
voice is different from his own, suggestive we must be content to leave the matter for 
of another personality. It would be un- the time being. 


BOOK NOTICE 


Concerning Mr. Upton Sinclair’s very convincing case-record of scores of successful 


experiments in telepathy and clairvoyance, in his “(Mental Radio” (published by the author, 
Pasadena, California) the London “Times” says: 


“This is a sensible and, in its broader conclusions, a convincing book which may be 
warmly commended to the consideration of those psychologists—a dwindling remnant, we 
fancy—who still hold that the existence of a telepathic faculty in the human subject is not 
proven. The work embodies a sober appeal to the students of mental phenomena which 
strikes us as honest and at the same time unpretentious.” 


In the Introduction, William McDougall, the eminent psychologist, of Duke University, 
writes: 


“Mrs. Sinclair would seem to be one of the rare persons who have telepathic power in 
a marked degree, and perhaps other supernormal powers. The experiments in telepathy, as 
reported in the pages of this book, were so remarkably successful as to rank among the very 
best hitherto reported. The degree of success and the conditions of experiment were such 


that one can reject them as conclusive evidence of some mode of communication not at pres- 
ent explicable in accepted scientific terms only by assuming that Mr. and Mrs. Sinclair 
either are grossly stupid, incompetent and careless persons, or have deliberately entered upon 
a conspiracy to deceive the public in a most heartless and reprehensible fashion.’”’ How- 
ever, Professor McDougall expresses the conviction that the author “is an able and sincere 


man with a strong sense of right and wrong and of individual responsibility’; and arrives 
at the heartening conclusion: 


“Mr. Sinclair’s book will amply justify itself if it shall lead a few (let us say two per 


cent.) of his readers to undertake carefully and critically experiments similar to those 
which he has so vividly described.” 


In this issue of Psychic Research Mr. Harry Price includes in his Notes Mrs. Sinclair’s 
very lucid directions for permitting the commonly inhibited “sixth sense’? to function as 
a human radio receiver. We trust that such first-hand fact-gathering methods may go at 
least a litte way toward restoring the banished Psyche to the modern moribund and mecha- 
nized psychology; but probably it is too much to hope that many other psychologists will 
cease smugly to dispose of all such phenomena by far-fetched “explanations” so magical, so 
intricate and contradictory as to put a fearful strain upon even that type of stall-fed 
scholastic credulity which seeks sustenance, not on facts, but on mildewed “authority.” 
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HE news of outstanding interest this 
gi month is that the Abbé Gabriel Lam- 

bert, D.D., and his colleague, M. 
Joseph Gaillard, the famous French di- 
viners are coming to England in order to 
give some public tests under the auspices 
of the National Laboratory of Psychical 
Research. September Ist should find them 
in London. 

The services of the Abbé Lambert are 
very much in demand. Several of the com- 
munes of France have availed themselves 
of the gift of this eminent sourcier and I 
have seen photographs of the results of 
his work (which he treats purely as a sci- 
ence) with the water gushing out of six- 
inch pipes—where no water was discover- 
able previously. 

The Abbé Lambert works with a bobbin 
or a silk thread (the ancient pendule ex- 
plorateur) which oscillates violently when 
over a seam or pocket of water. He can 
gauge the approximate depth and volume 
of the seam by the violence or manner in 
which the bobbin or pendulum swings. M. 
Gaillard uses the more orthodox hazel or 
other forked twig which is violently agi- 
tated when over a water pocket. The Abbé 
(who has received a special dispensation 
to carry on this work) and M. Gaillard 
check each other’s findings and they have 
achieved some brilliant results. The dis- 
covery of water at the Country Club at 
Cannes (property of Lord Glenconner) is 
one of their successes. They have operated 
also in Italy and in Greece. 

The French Press has been singing their 
praises for months past and one of the 
most striking articles was by M. René Sud- 
re in Le Journal. 

Water is not the only substance which 
affects the Abbé’s pendule. Metallic or 
mineral lodes, oil, ete., ete., also respond to 
that subtle something which diviners pos- 
Sess and which has been tantalizing scien- 
tists for centuries. 


Sir W. H. Preece, the famous electrician, 
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in a letter’ to the London Times believed 
that water-finding by a diviner or ‘‘dow- 


sé 


ser’’ is due to ‘‘mechanical vibration, set 
up by the friction of moving water, acting 
upon the sensitive ventral diaphragm of 
certain exceptionally delicately framed per- 
sons.’’ It has also been said that water- 
finders are ‘‘exceptionally sensitive to hy- 
grometric influences.’’ Whatever the ex- 
planation, divining for something hidden 
is almost as old as history itself and both 
Cicero and Tacitus describe the Roman 
virgula divina as used in taking auguries 
by means of casting bits of stick. 

At the moment, the Abbé Lambert is 
operating in the South of France (his home 
is at Nice) where, curiously enough, in the 
seventeenth century the divining-rod was 
used for tracking down malefactors. Its 
abuse in this direction led to a decree of the 
Inquisition in 1701, forbidding its employ- 
ment for purposes of justice. 

The late Sir William Barrett was the 
chief British authority on ‘‘dowsing’’ and 
his reeent book* should be consulted for a 
comprehensive history of the subject. The 
engineers who were responsible for sink- 
ing an artesian well in my own home in 
Sussex, after two weeks’ fruitless search 
for water, were compelled to eall in an old 
dowser off the South Downs who found an 
ample supply during the course of an 
afternoon. That was before the war, and 
the volume has not yet decreased. 


* * * * * 


Upton Sinelair has now sent me a copy 
of his work’ on telepathy and his experi- 
ments are of extraordinary interest. With 
his wife as percipient and Sineclair—and 
others—as agents, an amazing percentage 
of successes has been obtained. Most of 
the tests were designs or objects drawn by 
the agents, which were sealed in envelopes 
held over her solar plexus by the per- 

1Published January 16th, 1905. 

*The Divining Rod, London, 1926. 


%Mental Radio; Does it Work, and How?, London, T. 
Werner Laurie, 8/6 net 
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cipient. Mrs. Mary Craig Sinclair appears 
to have developed her mediumship very 
rapidly. Precise instructions for obtain- 
ing similar results are given so that the 
reader can practise for himself. This is the 
way to do it: 

‘First . . . learn the trick of undivided 
concentration. 

‘*To concentrate in this way you. . . re- 
lax your mind and your body. 

‘**Let go’ of every tense muscle, every 
tense spot, in the body. Drop your 
body, a dead weight, from your conscious 
mind. 

‘*Then visualize a rose or a violet-—some 
pleasant, familiar thing which does not 
arouse emotional memory trains. Gaze 
steadily, peacefully, at the chosen object 
think only of it—try not to let any mem- 
ories it may arouse enter your mind... 

‘“The next step is to ask some one to 
draw a half-dozen simple designs for you 
on cards, or on slips of paper, and to fold 
them so that you cannot see the contents. 
Place them on a table beside your couch 
in easy reach of your hand. ... Turn off 
the light and stretch your body full length 
on the couch. Close your eyes and relax 
your body. Make the mind a complete 
blank, and hold it blank. Thoughts will 
come. Inhibit them. Refuse to think. 

‘The next step is to reach for the top 
drawing of the pile on the table. Hold it 
in your hand over your solar plexus. 
Hold it easily without clutching it. 

‘Then give the mental order to the un- 
conscious mind to tell you what is on the 
paper you hold in your hand. 

‘‘Say to the unconscious mind, ‘I want 
the picture which is on this paper pre- 
sented to my consciousness.’ 

‘*“Then relax into blankness again and 
hold blankness for a few moments. Then 
try gently, without straining, to see what- 
ever forms may appear in the void into 
which you look with closed eyes. Do not 
try to conjure up something to see. Just 
wait expectantly and let something come. 

‘“This process must be repeated two or 
three times to see if the vision obtained is 
the same. 

‘“‘As soon as you have decided 
which is the correct vision turn on the 
light, and without looking at the paper 
which contains the real picture pick up 
the writing pad and pencil and make a 
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* a * * 
as to whether the relics 
men’s tomb really exert a 
» over their unlucky pos- 
‘eing d‘scussed in London. 
LP. for the Belper Divi- 
re acquired a number of 
Pharaoh’s tomb which 
au by a sister-in-law who 
1a niece of the late Lord 
Carnavon. Ther cr. ‘sees became seriously 
ill. He had to. der >a series of dafgir- 
ous operations, d_ t one time his life 
hung in the bala’ He recovered, and re- 
turned to his du s M.P. Two months 
later he collapse m the House of Com- 
mons and was |! trried to Westminster 
Hospital. He then decided to ‘‘bury’’ the 
treasure, which he lid in—of all places !— 
a chest in the Hovse of Commons where 
they were discover d by an enterprisin| 
journalist. 


The quest 
from Tut-anl 
sinister influ 
sessors is aga. 
Mr. Jack Lee 
sion of Derby 
objects from 
were given to 
received them { 


* * * * * 


‘ 


Speaking of ‘‘entt ‘prising journalisis,’’ 
it is extraordinary what lengths some 
of these less reputabl men will go in orde/ 
to obtain a ‘‘story’’ hich they think wil! 
damage psychieal res arch. 

During the visit of | medium to the N: 
tional Laboratory a\ nan rang us up abu 
asked us to arrang sitting for Mr.—-, 
‘‘who is a member ¢ ie Laboratory.’ I 
was out at the tir hut my secretary 
glanced at our recoré nd found that no 
such name appeared. 1 our lists. The 
caller was told that M = - must ring me up 
personally. This he dic wer and informed 
me that his clerk was » error when she 
said he was a member * the Laboratory. 
As a matter of fact he had been recom- 
mended to us by his fried, — —, giving 
the name of a well-known member of the 
council of one of the Loudon psychic so- 
cieties. He said that his ‘riend was par- 
ticularly anxious hat he should have a 
sitting with our medium. We accordingly 
gave him a date. 

Now for the sequel: A fortnight later 
a popular weekly journal which circulates 
among the masses came out with an article, 
written anonymously—inv: ‘iably the sign 
of weakness—entitled ‘‘Fa nous Fortune- 
teller Exposed.’ The wri er had merely 


exaggerated the weak spots in his sitting 
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in the way we all know so vell. By a 
process of deletion we fe 
‘“‘oentleman’’ who had ru: 
written—or inspired—-the 
then did what we ought t 
first, @.¢€., communicate w 
whose name was given us 
Of course, no such’ introd, 


us up had 
ticle. We 
ave done at 
the person 
a reference. 
ion had been 


given. IL have cited this ‘dent because 
it is sO unusual—at le: in England. 


Journalists must be preti. ‘ard up for a 
‘‘story’’ if some poor de .of a reporter 
has to resort to lies and, ud in order to 
eary © few guineas by wr ng an anti-psy- 
chie article. And | %w ° ‘sperately weak 
their case must be! 

* * >" F t * 

Another anonymous ¢ ,munication I re- 
ceived came from Amer ¢a and was scrib- 
bled on the programms of the 39th an- 
nual-spiritualist camp meeting at Chester- 
fi.d,: Ind. The message reads ‘‘Go to 
( .esterfield and see fu.i-form materializa- 
jions like Sir Wm. Crookes had with Katie 
kine. -What you wil! see at Chesterfield 
wills make Rudi seeai like an ameteur 
[°ic].’’ L sineerely he .e so, but the writer 
‘‘sereetly omits to ge me the names of 
the medium or cor rollers, and details 
v! the control which; 1 suspect, is likewise 
? the hands of an ‘‘s:neteur.’”’ 

But I am gratefi for the document 
which I found extri« inarily interesting. 
It is ‘the greatest i: .omena camp in the 
United States’’ a ‘fall mediums are 
ick by the Execs  e Board, given a cer- 

ieate and invitec »efore they are per- 
mitted to work on e Camp grounds.”’ I 
should like to be; fesent at some of the 
tests applied to the ‘‘full-form’’ material- 
zing mediums. [he Camp appears to be 
run almost entirely by women. 

* 4 * * * 


\propos of my’ remarks in last month’s 
‘utes coneernin: the Tighting of séance 
roms by means of luriinous plants or 
marine alge, a writer in The Aryan Path‘ 
for June, 1930 recalls the fact that H. P. 
Blavatsky has recorded the finding of lumi- 
nous lamps which have burnt for hundreds 
of years. ‘ Also, that it looks as if the secret 
had been re-discovered. This is the cita- 
tion : . 

“Dr. E.*Ne*#ton Harvey, Professor of 


‘Theosophy Co., Lid.. Bomba 


& that the. 


Physiology, Princeton, U. S. A., not long 
ago discussed the problem of luminous ani- 
mals, ‘before the American Institute at 
Cooper Union. He predicted the synthesis 
by chemists of the luminous substance that 
is the cause of the glow in the firefly. He 
explained that the firefly is highly economi- 
eal in that it burns an oil, and after the 
oil is re-formed it is ready to be reburned. 
He said: 

‘It is possible to devise a lamp in which 
luciferin is burned continuously over and 
over again. In one region luciferin is oxi- 
dised to oxyluciferin with luminescence; 
in another the oxyluciferin is reduced to 
luciferin again.’ 

‘Turning back a few pages of the reec- 
ords of the centuries that lie behind us we 
come across accounts of the presence of 
perpetual lamps in shrines and tombs. 
Madame Blavatsky, in Isis Unveiled, gives 
authentic examples of such as existing in 
the subterranean crypts of India, Tibet and 
Japan, at Athens, Carthage, Odessa, Anti- 
och, and in a tomb on the Appian Way, 
supposed to be to Cicero’s daughter. On the 
opening of the sepulchre the light was ex- 
tinguished, after having burnt for over 
1,500 years. The Ancients had long ago 
fathomed the mystery of the ingredients 
of the oil required for such lamps, and it 
would almost seem that now the secret was 
on the verge of rediscovery. Madame 
Blavatsky is very clear on the fact that 
such perpetual lamps can exist, and she 
speaks from her own knowledge.’’ 

[It certainly would be extremely conven- 
ient if a permanent luminous lamp could 
be produced at a low cost. Radium fulfills 
the purpose but the price is prohibitive. I 
suppose Madame Blavatsky is correct in 
her facts, but I have never heard of a lumi- 
nous lamp having been found in a tomb 


on the Via Appia, and I have visited them 
all. 


* a * * * 

That superstition in Ireland is still ram- 
pant was emphasized when a ease of al- 
leged assault was heard on June 26th, be- 
fore the Tipperary Courts. The trouble 
arose at the ‘‘holy well’’ at Cashel. Mrs. 
Bridget Egan, aged 56, the wife of a farm- 
er, who claimed 100 pounds damages from 
Mr. Daniel Devitt, aged 30, a garage pro- 
prietor, said that she went to the well just 
before dawn. She had been =~fferi: ¢ from 
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an ailment, and went to pray at the well 
and drink its waters to get cured. She had 
done so in the two previous years. She had 
heard her mother say that it was a holy 
well, and that 50 years ago her grand- 
father went to the well before sunrise on 
the first morning in May for three years 
in succession, and prayed and drank the 
water and his trouble had disappeared. 
Mrs. Egan said that on that morning she 
and a woman friend recited the rosary 
while walking round the well, and, after 
drinking a cupful of the water, were about 
to resume their walk and recite a second 
rosary when Mr. Devitt caught hold of her, 
broke the beads, and said, ‘‘ Now the spell 
is broken.’’ Mr. Devitt denied the allega- 
tions. He said that seeing the women at the 
well, which was a public one, at 2.55 A.M. 
he ordered them away. He _ denied 
that his action was prompted by a desire 
to break an evil spell that Mrs. Egan had 
put on his family by her previous visits to 
the well. The judge held that an assault 
had committed and awarded Mrs. 


Egan 1 pound, 10 shillings and 3 pounds 
costs. 


been 


* * * % * 

the scene at Cashel is not 
stranger than those witnessed at Lourdes 
any day in the season. But in France the 
‘‘eures’’ are highly organized and it is a 
fact that people are cured there—whether 
by faith, the water, the excitement, the 
holiday, or by suggestion is a matter of 
one’s own religious beliefs. But an exeel- 
lent case for the authenticity of the cures 
has been made out by Dr. E. Le Bee® and 
others’ and one can hardly doubt that cures 
have taken place as stated by many writers. 


Of course, 


* * * © 


The mention of healing wells reminds me 
that Mr. D. A. Mackenzie recently gave 
a very entertaining address to the Scottish 
Psychieal Society, Edinburgh, his subject 
being *‘ Highland Mystics and Mysteries.’’ 


Dr. Barker presided. Mr. Mackenzie said 
if we were to arrive at a proper knowledge 
of the Highland mysteries rooted in the 
remote past, we must get rid of some mod- 
ern theories which ignored well attested 

‘Medical Proofs of the 
London, 1922. 

“The Miracle of Lourdes, New York, 1874. 

The Debut of Lourdes before English Opinion by Rev. 
Herbert Thurston, S.J., London, 1924. 


A Pilgrimage to Lourdes by Mrs. Alec Tweedie, London, 
1898. 
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historical facts. The witch trials afforded 
very doubtful evidence as to the genuine 
Pagan beliefs and practices surviving in 
ancient Scotland. In the 17th century the 
imported ideas about witcheraft were 
really thrust into the mouths of the poor 
victims. At a much earlier period—in the 
first century before Christ and earlier. 
Oriental mysteries were drifting into Sco! 
land. The importers were the adherents 
of the cult of the god Cernunnos, who ap 
peared to have come from Galatia, Asia 
Minor. Mackenzie eriticized Miss Marga- 
ret Murray’s theories about witeheraft and 
the god Cernunnos, whom she connected 
with a horned figure in a Palzolithie cave. 
The fact that the god Cernunnos resembled 
closely the Asiatic deity, Virupaksha, was 
one of great importance in the study of an- 
cient Seottish beliefs and customs. It ex- 
plained much that was otherwise difficult 
to account for. We found surviving in the 
Highlands of Scotland undoubted Oriental 
ideas and customs, and these appeared to 
have been introduced by the Druids of the 
Cernunnos eult. 

The dragon-god of Asia was connected 
with wells and trees, and you still found in 
the Highlands ancient sacred wells with 
overgrowing trees or bushes which were 
fluttering with white rags. These weils 
were called wishing wells. If eyes were 
growing weak they were made strong by 
contact with the sacred water. The Pilgrim’s 
Well at Aberdour used to be visited by 
people who had sore eyes. Other wells 
were reported to cure insane persons, to 
cause cripples to walk, to eure deafness, 
and so on. The early Christian saints ap- 
propriated the wells and Christianized the 
ceremonies connected with them. St. 
Columba saw at Inverness a well which was 
worshipped as a god. That 
cures were effected at these wells there 
could be little doubt. .Their fame would 
not have endured for long centuries with- 
out proof of their efficacy. But there was 
nothing in the water to cause cures and 
other miracles. It was due to the occult 
powers possessed by certain individuals 
that the patients received benefit. The pa- 
tients believed that they would receive 
benefit if a certain ceremony were per- 
formed, and their faith produced that men- 


tal condition favorable for the treatment 
by the curer. 


wonderful 
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Mr. Mackenzie proceeded to speak of the 
Highland belief in fairies which were al- 
ways green, and traced this and kindred 
beliefs to Egyptian theories. Behind all the 
supernatural beings was the conception of 
mystical power—in Polynesia called 
‘‘mana,’’ the life-substance and something 
more. It was a power connected with the 
motive power of the universe and not mere- 
ly magic. It was thought possible to ac- 
cumulate this power and distribute it. That 
was the foundation of the belief in all the 
Highland cures. Those people who ac- 
quired and used this power lived in a 
world peopled by spirits, fairies, ‘‘ green 
ladies,’’ and the rest. Mr. Mackenzie also 
spoke of dreams, telepathic, prophetic, and 
ancestral, giving examples of each. 


* * * * * 


Professor A. S. Eddington, Plumian 
Professor of Astronomy, Cambridge Uni- 
versity, whose views of psychic and other 
matters are well known and which are al- 
ways controversial, has been giving us an 
extraordinary vision of how, in the future, 
we might tap ‘‘vast supplies of energy far 
surpassing the wildest desires of the engi- 
neer.’’ 

Addressing the World Power Conference 
in Berlin on June 23rd, on subatomic en- 
ergy, he painted a verbal picture of ‘‘re- 
sources so illimitable that the idea of fuel 
economy is not to be thought of.”’ 

He also sounded a warning—the universe 
is running down. And unless we can 
‘‘make time run backwards it must ulti- 
mately reach a state of uniform changeless- 
ness.’ 

‘“The energy to which I am referring,”’ 
said the speaker, ‘‘exists abundantly in 
everything that we see and handle. Only 
it is so securely locked away that, for all 
the good it can do us, it might as well be 
in the remotest star—unless we ean find 
the key to the lock.’’ 

Professor Eddington went on to explain 
the theory that subatomic energy is being 
released in the stars, which without ‘‘some 
secret. store of energy of a kind hitherto 
unknown,’’ would long since have been 
dead and cold. The theory supposes that the 
Stars are supplied with subatomic energy 


either by the complete destruction of atoms — 


and the consequent liberation of the whole 
of their imprisoned energy; or else by the 
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transmutation of elements, whereby the 
protons and electrons of atoms undergo 
radical rearrangement, accompanied by a 
release of a portion of the subatomic ener- 
gy- 

‘‘We have, then,’’ continued the profes- 
sor, ‘‘two possibilities, annihilation or 
transmutation; and I doubt whether at 
present we have the means of deciding be- 
tween them. Probably it is best to keep 
them both in mind; and, of course, it is 
possible that both may be operating. One 
condition of the liberation of subatomic en- 
ergy appeared to be a temperature of 
about 40,000,000 degrees Centigrade.’’ 

The address coneluded with a striking 
passage in which Professor Eddington 
raised the question whether the breaking 
down of atoms into radiation might not 
have a counter-process. ‘‘May not the ra- 
diation,’’ he asked, ‘‘traversing the world 
somehow re-collect and form itself anew 
into protons and electrons. On this point 
you may guess what you will; I have no 
light to throw. But do not forget that, al- 
though we might provide in this way for 
the renewing of the matter that has dis- 


solved away, and for the renewing of the 
stars that have died out, there is an inex- 
orable running down of the universe as 
the energy is degraded from an organized 
to a more disorganized form.”’ 


* * *% * * 


[ hear that the reason why Major Kali- 
fius of Braunau, (who was largely instru- 
mental in developing the Rudi Schneider 
mediumship) was transferred to another 
garrison was to prevent his mixing himself 
up further with psychies—never agreeable 
to Austrian officialdom. But scientific 
opinion in Austria is becoming more tol- 
erant. 

* * * & * 


Professor Hans Driesch and Professor 
Max Dessoir recently held a debate on psy- 
chical research which was broadcast from 
the ‘‘Deutseche Stunde’’ station in Berlin. 
I need hardly state that Professor Driesch 
spoke in favor of the science. The “‘talk’’ 
created considerable interest. 


* * * * * 


M. Raoul Montandon, secretary to the 
Centre Permanent International de Con- 
férences, Geneva, writes me to the effect 
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that the first Congress, due to be held be- 
tween October 6th and 11th, 1930 has been 
unavoidably postponed until Mareh 23rd 
to 28th, 1931. I understand that the rea- 
son for the postponement is that the or- 
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ganizers have been overwhelmed with work 
in connection with the meeting, so many 
people having recorded their intention to 
attend and read papers. Will readers kind- 
ly note the amended arrangements? 








MY INVISIBLE PLAYMATE 


COMMUNICATED BY MARIAN S. CLANCEY 


Who can understand the heart of a little 
child? Their fancies, and imaginings are 
as elusive as the perfume of the flowers, 
or the sighing of the wind. 

I was born in Escanaba, Michigan. In 
those early pioneer days there were but few 
children I was allowed to have as play- 
mates, however I did not feel the lack as 
my little world was peopled with imagi- 
nary companions. To me, the near-by 
woods were peopled with joyous fairies, 
even the trees were inhabited, and I would 
never let anyone cut the bark of a tree. 

When I was about four years old I used 
to fenee off a corner of the dining-room 
with chairs, and there undisturbed I 
played with a dear invisible playmate, 
I can 


invisible to all eyes save my own. 
visualize her today in every particular. She 
was not a pretty child, she had quite a 
stocky little figure ; medium brown straight 
hair worn in a bang across her broad fore- 


head. A round face with rather a colorless 
complexion, and hazel eyes, but the sweet- 
est expression, and smiling lips. She wore 
a brown and red plaid dress with a narrow 
white collar. A perfect contrast to me, for 
I was small for my age, having black hair, 
and a rosy complexion. My quick temper 
was expressed in my dark eyes, and the 
curve of my lips. At this age mother 
dressed me in white checked linen aprons. 
If she ever dressed me in red, although it 
was becoming to me, I was the most irri- 
table, uncomfortable child imaginable and 
would hide in a corner trembling. I tell 
this to show how different in every way 
was my invisible companion. She did not 
in any way resemble any child I had ever 
seen. We played together for hours with 
never a misunderstanding. When mother 
or my sisters would ask me with whom I 
was talking and laughing, they said | 
would answer with great dignity: ‘‘My 


friend,’’ not mentioning her name until 
later at the termination of our companion- 
ship. I was such a spunky, high-tempered 
little mite no one dared make fun of my 
phantom playmate whom I loved so de- 
votedly. 

One day I was found in my corner play- 
nook erying bitterly. When mother asked 
me what was the trouble, I answered: ‘‘ My 
little friend Jennie Cox is dead.’’ She had 
left me, and never returned. I grieved for 
her many months, and no one could men- 
tion her name, or refer to the incident 
without my sobbing out my grief. 

For years I watched for her, hoping sh 
would return, even when I was twel 
years old, and we moved to Minneapo!:s, 
I looked earnestly in every little girl’s 
face for my beloved Jennie. Why she had 
that name I cannot understand, and I have 
never heard of any other child having a 
similar experience. 

Many years later a dear friend appeared 
to me after her death. I was prostrated 
by my grief, and threw myself on the bed 
in a passion of weeping. Suddenly I heard 
a voice say: ‘‘Don’t ery, I’m so happy.”’ 
Sitting up I saw dear Jennie sitting by me. 
Three times I heard her voice, and saw 
her. Then I became calm, and in all these 
years I have never seen her, nor heard her 
voice again. 


ATTESTATION BY A SISTER OF 
THE WRITER 


Aug. 1, 1930. 
I am ten years older than my sister 
Marian Seldon Clanecey. When she was 
a small child, I remember seeing her in 
a cozy corner of our sitting room visiting 
with her friend ‘‘ Jennie Cox’’—to us in- 

visible, but to her a real companion. 
Sincerely, 
ADELINE GELDEN COFFIN. 





